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IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 


Tour of their Imperial Highnesses the 
Archdukes John and Lewis of Austria. 


Havine received a third series of the re- 
marks of these illustrious Travellers on 
England from Vienna, we resume our 
extracts from the Literary Gazette of the 
9th ultimo : 

The manufactory in which casks are 
made by machinery, which we saw in 
Glasgow, is very remarkable. The pos- 
sessor of it gets the birch wood from the 
Scotch mountains, and the oak from 
North America. All the wood is cut by 
circular saws, which are put in motion 
by a steam engine. By the first cut, the 
wood receives the proper length for the 
pipe staves. We saw wood eight inches 
thick cut in a moment. The workman 
lays the piece across two iron bars, and 
presses it against a second saw, which cuts 
the block lengthwise into as many staves 
as its thickness allows. In the space of 
one minute, from twelve to fourteen 
staves were cut in our presence, from 
two and a half to five feet in length: 
the sides of the staves are also fashioned 
by saws. Thus prepared, they put 
them into the machine by which they are 
tobe bent. Every size of casks has a 
machine of its own. A table bears a 
double bar of iron circularly bent, ac- 
cording to the curve which the stave is 
to receive ; on this table is a contrivance, 
like the cutting-blade of the saw mills, 
upon which the stave is laid; it is 
brought to the saw by a handle; a se- 
cond presses it together; the saw is 
narrow, and the stave, pressed in the di- 
rection of the arc of a circle, receives the 
necessary curvature. This stave also re- 
ceives from the saw such a bending, 
that by means of the connection be- 
tween the two iron bars and the cutting 
blade, it takes the second form. 

Thestaves of birch wood are then made 
up into bundles for sale. Those of 
oak wood they make into casks in the 
manufactory itself. For this purpose the 
pieces of wood which are to form the 
head are first put together, and the 
whole put into the cutting machine, by 
which it is seized and quickly turned 
round in a circle, in the middle of which 
is the machine. By means of a cutting 
iron the rim is cut circularly ; two other 
slanting pieces of iron smooth the rim. 
The workman can at pleasure draw 


these irons farther away or nearer to him, 
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and the bottom of the cask is thus 
finished in a few moments. They bore 
holes in these bottoms, that they may be 
fastened together with wooden nails. As 
these casks are designed for rum, the 
aroma is extracted by a_ particular 
process. When the staves are placed in 
order, they put the cask into an iron 
cylinder of the same form and size. The 
cask rests on a moveable cross over an 
axis, the cylinder stands perpendicu- 
lar, the staves project a little over its 
edge, and an instrument consisting of 
three cutting knives is now put on this 
rim; one of the irons makes a cut in 
which the head is to be fastened, the se- 
cond cuts off the top rim, and the third 
planes it. When this is done, the iron 
hoops are put round, and the cask is 
finished. These casks form a principal 
export article to the American islands. 

The circular saws and the hoops are 
made in the same manufactory; the 
former, of steel bands, from Sheffield, 
which they cut and file: the hoops are 
of wood, and are bent without the aid 
of fire. The saw-dust and the chips are 
distilled in a great retort, from which 
they obtain vinegar as well as tar. 


We also viewed the great Clyde Ca- 
nal, the navigation of which is of the 
utmost importance to the trade of 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Dublin, Belfast, 
Londonderry; and also to Leeds, New- 
castle, Hull. It may be.said that all the 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
their trade with Russia, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, and all the north part 
of Germany, derive essential benefit 
from it, as it shortens the distance from 
about eight hundred to one thousand 
miles. This canal is particularly of great 
importance in winter, during the season 
when ships cannot sail round Scotland. 
In that season three ships are employed 
in the canal in breaking up the ice. 

The construction of this great work 
was begun in the year 1768, and finished 
in the year 1790; it reaches the river 
Clyde near Bowlingbay, and both seas 
thus have a communication. The com- 
pany who undertook the construction of 
it by consent of Parliament, is called 
the Society for the Navigation of the 
Forth and Clyde. The expenses amount- 
ed in the year 1799 to 421,5251. ster- 
ling. This sum was by an act of Parlia- 
ment recognised as the Company’s capi- 
tal. The number of share-holders is at 
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present one hundred and twenty-eight. 
The income it was said amounted in the 
year 1815 to 50,000l. sterling. The 
canal of Monkland, which belongs to 
another Company, is united with the 
Clyde canal. 

The city of Glasgow becomes more 
extensive and beautiful every day : almost 
in every street old houses are seen to 
vanish to make room for beautiful build- 
ings: only last year about four hundred 
new houses were built. The many ma- 
nufactories, the navigation on the Clyde 
and in the canal, the neighbourhood of 
the sea,—all these greatly contribute to 
enliven the city and its environs. But 
the poverty of the people seems, however, 
to be greater than in other British 
cities. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Antonia, a Poem; with Notes descriptive 
of the Plague in Malta. By Murdo 
Young. 12mo. pp. 100. 

We cannot in conscience praise the 

poetry of this poem, but the tale is in- 

teresting. Francesco a Maltese noble, 
and his wife Langema, have a fair 
daughter, Antonia, and a bold son, Can- 
tore. The former comes to be strangely 
dressed 

In the soft dawn of womanhood arrayed— 

and remains cold to many suitors, till a 

mutual passion is kindled by the beauty 

and excellence of young Orlando. Une 
fortunately the poverty of the lover is 
an obstacle in the way of their union. 

To cure this evil, after a passionate in- 

terchange of vows of eternal constancy, 

at a love interview, Orlando sails, in the 
old language of story, ‘to push his 
fortune.’ Dylrook, a suitor favoured 
by the parents, seizes the opportunity, 
and pays his addresses to the disconso- 
late damsel in the absence of his friend ; 
but 

Suspicion wakened in her speechless mind, 

and the heroine rejects him with indig- 

nant disdain. After other means have 

failed, Orlando is said to be drowned, 

and Antonia, compelled by her father to 

wed Dylrook, is only saved on the ap- 

pointed day by at least a novel incident : 
The pest and quarantine 

Detain Dylrook in perilous distress ! 

Valetta mourns—beware whom ye embrace! 

The contagion, communicated by the 

messenger who brings this news, mani- 
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fests itself in Francesco’s house, and the 
harsh father, with his wife, fall sacrifices 
to the dfeadful disorder, when their 
house is delivered over to the flames, 
and ail their wealth perishes with them. 

Antonia wanders on the sea-shore, an 
outeast, shunned as infected; and an 
attempt to put an end to her miseries is 
defeated .by another lover, Moran, whose 
ship is riding in the bay. Moran had 
fled from Malta on heing rejected by 
Antonia, and turned corsair. He now 
bears away the prize, but encounters a 
Greek ship, and the issue of a battle is 
his death, and the restoration of his 
captive to the conquerors, Orlando and 
Cantere. 

We are sorry to repeat that the verse 
has few claims to praise, considering the 
horrid sublimity of the subject: we shall 
merely extract one example, and con- 
elude with the Note, for there is only 
one, which affords a striking picture of 
the terrible visitation which Malta ex- 
perienced in 1813: 

From street to street Contagion’s venom spread, 

Where oo diffused, and bunger touched the 
read. 

Even now remembraace shudders to retrace 


One moving scene that time may not efface : 
Before mine eyes starvation’s throng appear, 





Imploring bread—by famine made how dear ! 
Around man w. breath is pestilence 

'y crowd—buy—touch—and bear contagion 
P thence. 
Behold Affection haste with panting breath, 
To bless her children with feast of—death ! 
Each foudly presses to her bownteous treat, 


receives what hunger longs te eat. 
ghted all :—Good Heaven! it may not last :— 


poe we | falls—while all look on, aghast ! 

A fells—while fondness lifts the first, 

A third reels round—with pestilence accurst. 
Lat Ferling paint her agonizing throe— 

The fall'n are dead—herself will soon be so— 
Die blastiag broad drops from their hands, ab - 


horsed— 
And all expire around the lonely board !— 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAGUE IN MALTA 
IN THE YEAR 1813. 
Peres —s | in the year 1813, 
i e prevalence of the plague in that 
Balan, and having seen no description of 


its since my arrival in this country, 
I om. panna to give a brief account of ts 
sagem, progress, and termination. 
bout fhe beginning of May, 1813, a 
rumour was propagated that the plague had 
made its ance in the city of La- 
Valette, the capital of Malta. This report 
qwes treated with ridicule by the Maltese 
frovley and with merriment by the popu- 
ce. However, in a few days, symptoms 
of sickness exhibited themselves in the 
house of a person who had recently received 
some leather from the Levant. This man’s 
child was taken fll, and died suddenly. 
His wife shared the same fate: and, after 
having been carried to the quarantine 


—— er lazaretto, he, too, fell a sacrifice 
-to the unknown disease. 


The dissolution of this family created for 
some time an alarm, which wavered between 
hope and fear, till all at once the pestilence 
burst forth in various parts of the town, 
and 

Suspended pleasure in the dread of pain, 

While dee urged his woful reign ! 
Amusements ceased—places of public wor- 
ship were shut up :—for it was confidently 
asserted, that infected persons having gone 
thither, communicated the evil to the mul- 
titude, and thereby conduced to its general 
diffusion. 

The unusual heat of the sun at this time, 
joined with the want of sea breezes, ren- 
dered La-Valette so intolerably disagree- 
able, that many of the higher orders sud- 
denly departed into the interior of the 
island; but, notwithstanding all their pre- 
cautions, they carried the plague along with 
them. In the early stages of its progress, 
the victims of this disease lingered about a 
week before they expired; but now it be- 
came so virulent, that a man fell lifeless in 
the street! People observed him stagger, 
reel round, and sink in convulsions, but 
none would venture near him—life was 
dear to all—and there was no power 
to compel them. Persuasion was used 
in vain; for it was immediately retort- 
ed—Go yourself! One might as well ask 
them to rouse a lion from his slumber, 
as to bear the victim to his grave. The 
time was critical, as the burning sun would 
soon putrefy the body, and thereby infect 
the air. In this dilemma it was suggested 
to 
Haste to the cell where Misery holds the gate, 


} And lingering hours in gloomy horrors wait. 


Present the felon with a just reward, 

And promise liberty, so long debarr’d.— 
Behold ! he starts—expression lights his eyes— 
And hepes tumultuous in his bosom rise ! 

His friends partake the fervour of his flame, 
And rush to freedom from the vale of shame ! 


They went, indeed, but their devotion only 
aoe a prison for a grave—they all 
ired ! 


ex 

Prohibitory orders were now issued, com- 
manding all persons from appearing in the 
streets, with the exception of those who 
had passports from the Governer, or the 
Board of Health. The consequence of this 
necessary precaution seemed to be, that 
the disease abated considerably, and very 
nearly ceased to exist. But while the 
rigour of quarantine was relaxing, and the 
intercourse of business renewing, the plague 
suddenly reappeared. This was owing to 
the reprehensible avarice of merciless indi- 
viduals, who had been employed to burn 
the furniture, clothes, &c. belonging to in- 
feeted houses, but who, instead of effee- 
tually performing their duty, had secreted 
some articles of value and some wearing- 
apparel, which they now sold to needy 
people, who, ignorant of the consequence, 
atrutted in the splendid garb of pestilence 
to a nameless grave ! : 

The plague now raged with accumulated 
horrors ; and the lazaretto being insufficient 
to contain one half of the sick, who were 








daily crowding in, temporary hospitals were, 
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at a very great expense, erected outside of 
the town. Indeed no expense was spared 
to overcome the evil. But the manifest in- 
capacity of the native doctors, or rather 
quacks, was worthy of their cowardice. They 
were wofully deficient in anatomy, and 
never had any distinct idea of symptom, 
cause, or effect. Their knowledge extended 
no farther than common-place medicine— 
and herbs—to the use and application of 
which old women in all countries have equal 
pretensions. These unfeeling quacks could 
never be prevailed upon to approach within 
three yards of any patient whom they visited. 
They carried an opera glass, with which they 
examined the diseased person in a hurried 
manner, being always ready to make their 
escape if any one approached near enough 
to touch them. It is but justice to except 
from this character of the Maltese faculty 
one gentleman, who, having travelled on the 
continent of Europe, had made himself 
master of the various branches of his pro- 
fession: but I am sorry to add, that he fell 
a sacrifice to his humanity in the behalf of 
his countrymen. 

About the middle of summer the plague 
became so deadly, that the number of its 
victims increased to an alarming degree— 
from fifty to seventy-five daily—the number 
falling sick was equal—indeed greater. Such 
was the printed report of the Board of 
Health :—but the aa extent of the calamity 
was not known; for people had such dread- 
ful apprehensions of the plague-hospitals, 
whither every person was earried along with 
the sick from the infected houses, that they 
actually denied the existence of the disease 
in their families, and buried its victims in 
the house or garden. These were horrible 
moments ! Other miseries of mankind bear 
no parallel to the calamities of the plague. 
The sympathy which relatives feel for the 
wounded and the dying in battle, is but the 
shadow of that heart-rending aflliction in- 
spired by the ravages of pestilence. In the 
first the scene is far removed; and were it 
even present to the view, the comparison 
fades. Conceive in the same house the 
beholder, the sickening, and the dying: to 
help is dreadful! and to refuse assistance 
is unnatural! It is like the shipwrecked 
mariner trying to rescue his drowning com- 
panion, and sinking with him into the same 
oblivious grave! 

Indeed, the better pom of the heart 
were quenched by this appalling evil, which 
Subdued the proud—the humble heart distrest— 


and the natives who ventured to remove the 
sick and the dead shared their fate in such 
numbers, that great apprehensions were 
entertained, lest in a short time none would 
be found to perform this melancholy office 
—but 

Grecians eame—a death-determined band, 

Hell in their face—and horror in their hand! 


Clad in oiled leather, these daring and fe- 
rocious Greeks volunteered their services 
effectually; but their number was so small, 
that recourse was had to the prisoners of 
war for assistance. With a handsome re- 
ward, and the promise of gaining their 
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liberty at the expiration of the plague, the 
French and Italian prisoners swept the 
treets, cleared and white-washed the in- 
fectéd houses, burning their furniture, &c. 
till. we saw 


Nights red with ruin—lighting in the morn ! 


They did not all escape the evil :—but Ihave 
seen some of them, when duty led them 
near the prison where their friends were 
confined, climb up to the chimney top of 
the infeeted house, and, being 

Free from plague, in danger’s dread employ, 
Wave to their friends in openness of joy ! 

The ignorance of the native faculty was 
now assisted by the arrival of reputed 
plague-doctors from Smyrna. hese 
strangers excited great interest; and treated 
the malady with unbecoming contempt. 
They related the vehemence of pestilence 


-in their country, where it was nothing un- 


usual, when the morning arose, to find 
from one to three or four hundred persons 
in the streets and fields, stretched in the 
dewy air of death !—That the promptitude of 
the people was commensurate with the evil ! 
for wherever a corse was found, two men 
unbound their sashes, rolled them round 
the head and feet of the body, and hurried 
with it to the grave. However, they seem- 
ed to have left their knowledge at home ; 
for though their indifference was astonish- 
ing, and their intrepidity most praise- 
worthy—entering into the vilest and most 
forbidding places—handling the sick, the 
dying, and the dead—the nature of this 
disease completely baffled their exertions, 
and defied their skill :— 

Spread through the isle its overwhelming gloom, 
And daily dug the nightly glutted tomb ! 

The casals or villages of Birchirearra, 
Zebbuge, and Curmi, suffered lamentably ; 
the last most severely, on account of. its 
moist situation. The work of death was 
familiar to all: and black covered vehicles, 
to which the number of victims made it 
necessary to have recourse, rendered the 
evil still more ghastly. In these vehicles 
the dead were huddled together— 
Men—women—babes—promiscuous, crowd the 


scene, 

Till morning chase their bearers from the green. 
Large pits had been previously scooped out, 
and thither the dead were conveyed at 
night, and tumbled in from these vehicles, 
in the same manner as in this country rub- 
bish is thrown from carts. They fled the 
approach of morning, lest the frequency of 
their visits should fill the inhabitants with 
more alarming apprehensions. The silence 
of day was not less dreary than the dark 
parade of night. That silence was now and 
the dismal cry for the 
““* Dead!” as the unhallowed bier passed 
along the streets, preceded and followed by 
guards. The miseries of disease contributed 
to bring on the horrors of famine! The 
island is very populous, and cannot support 

self. ‘Trade was at a stand—the bays 
were forsaken—and strangers, appearing 
off the harbour, on perceiving the yellow 
flag of quarantine, paused awhile, and 





raised our expectations only to depress our 
feelings more bitterly by their departure. 

Sicily is the parent granary of Malta, 
but, though the Sicilians had provisions on 
board their boats ready to come over, on 
hearing of the plague they absolutely re- 
fused to put to sea. The British commo- 
dore in Syracuse was not to be trifled with 
in this manner, and left it to their choice, 
either to go to Malta, or to the bottom of 
the deep. They preferred the former; but, 
on their arrival at home, neither solicitation 
nor threat could induce their return. In 
this forlorn state the Moors generously of- 
fered their services, and supplied the isle 
with provisions, which were publicly dis- 
tributed; but the extreme insolence and 
brutality of the creatures employed in that 
office very often tended to make the hungry 
loathe that food which, a moment before, 
they craved to eat. 

In autumn the plague unexpectedly de- 
clined, and business began partly to re- 
vive. But every face betrayed a misgiving 
lést it should return as formerly. People 
felt as sailors do on the sudden cessation 
of a storm, when the wind changes to the 
opposite point of the compass, only to blow 
with redoubled fury. Their conjecture was 
but too well founded. The plague returned 
a third time, from a more melancholy cause 
than formerly: two men, who must have 
known themselves to be infected, sold bread 
in the streets—the poor starving inhabitants 
bought it, and caught the infection, as de- 
scribed in the poem. One of these 
scoundrels fell a victim to the disease, the 
other fled; but his career was short—the 
quarantine guard shot him in his endeavour 
to escape. This guard was composed of 
natives, who paraded the streets, having 
power to take up any person found abroad 
without a passport. ‘The street of Pozzi 
was entirely depopulated, with the excep- 
tion of one solitary girl, who remained 
about the house of her misery like one of 
those spirits that are supposed to haunt 
mortality in the stillness of the grave! 

A thousand anecdotes might be related 
from what fell under my own observation, 
but they are all so touchingly sad, that I 
must omit them to spare the soft breast of 
sympathy. Of Robella’s fate, how painful 
soever it may seem, I was a melancholy 
witness.* That of Lorenzo does not come 
up io reality. On his return to Valette 
from Florianna, whither he had been visit- 
ing his father-in-law, he called at his father’s 
house; but the emblem of the plague, a 
yellow “ball painted on the door, bespoke 
his fate! Still on his way home he called at 
his grandfather’s, and met, at the door, the 
remains of the old man, on their passage to 
the grave ! 

Fancy may conjure up a thousand horrors, 
but there is one scene which, when imagi- 
nation keeps within the verge of probability, 
it will not be easy to surpass. About three 
hundred of the convalescent were conveyed 
to a temporary lazaretto, or ruinous build- 
ing, in the vicinity of Fort Angelo: thither 





* Persons mentioned in the poen. 
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some more were taken afterwards—but it 
was like touching gunpowder with lightning 
—infection spread from the last, and such 
a scene ensued ‘‘ as even imagination fears 
to trace.” The catastrophe of the black- 
hole at Calcutta bears no comparison to 
this: there, it was suffocation—here, it was 
the blasting breath of pestilence !—the 
living—the dying—and the dead, in one 
putrescent grave! Curses, prayers, and 
delirium, mingled in one groan of horror, 
till the shuddering hand of death hushed 
the agonies of nature ! 

A singular calamity befel one of the holy 
Brotherhood : —his maid-servant having 
gone to draw some water, did not return: 
the priest felt uneasy at her long absence, 
and, calling her in vain, went to the draw- 
well in quest of her—she was drowned ! 
He laid hold of the rope with the intention 
of helping her—and in that act was found, 
standing in the calin serenity of death ! 

The plague usually attacked the sufferer 
with giddiness and want of appetite—apathy 
ensued. An abscess formed under each 
arm-pit, and one on the groin. It was the 
practice to dissipate these; and if that 
could be done, the patient survived ; if not, 
the abscesses grew of a livid colour, and 
suppurated. Then was the critical moment 
of life or dissolution. 

The rains of December, and the cool 
breezes of January, dispelled the remrins 
of the plague in La-Valette : but it existed 
for some months longer in the villages. The 
disease, which was supposed to have origi- 
nated from putrid vegetables, and other 
matter, peculiarly affected the natives. 
There were only twelve deaths of British 
residents during its existence in the island ; 
and these deaths were ascertaincd to have 
followed from other and indubitable causes. 
Cleanliness was found to be the best pre- 
ventive against the power of the disease, the 
ravages of which were greater in the abodes 
of poverty and wretchedness. Every pre- 
caution was wisely taken by the former, 
and by the present Governor. The soldiers 
were every morning lightly moistened with 
oil, which proceeded in constant exhalation 
from the heat of their bodies, and thereby 
prevented the possibility of the contagion 
affecting them. Tobaceo was profusely 
smoked, and burnt in the dwellings of the 
inhabitants, who, during the prolonged qua- 
rantine, felt very uneasy tu resume busi- 
ness. They beguiled their evenings by 
walking on the terraces, the tops of the 
houses being all, or principally, flat. There 
friends and lovers used to enjoy the plea- 
sure of beholding each other at a distance, 
while 
Retracing long those walks with weary feet, 
They cursed the fate which warned them not to 

meet ! 
When the quarantine ceased, they hastened 
eagerly to learn the fate of their friends, in 
the same manner as sailors hurry below 
after battle, to see how many of their mess- 
mates have survived to share in the dream 
of glory! 

Before leaving Malta, I had the melan- 
choly satisfaction of standing on the ruins 
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of the plague-hospital, which had been 
burnt to ashes—that place where so many 
hopes and fears were hushed to rest! It 
gave rise to dismal recollections ! 

May none of my readers ever behold the 
miseries of the plague, or endure the lin- 
gering tantalization of the quarantine! 





Recollections of Curran and some of his 
Contemporaries. By Charles Phillips, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 407. 

In No. 40 of the Literary Gazette (25th 

of October last) appeared a biographical 

sketch of the life of Mr. Curran, from a 

powerful pen. We have therefore no 

need to follow the present memoir 
through its details of birth, parentage, 
education, and events of life. Indeed it 
is but meagre in these respects; and 
rather a desultory compilation of the 
speeches and bon-mots, with some ac- 
count of the later habits of the individual 
subject, than a work to satisfy the appe- 
tite of the public for the biography of 
an extraordinary man. Had we nothing 
of Mr. Curran but what is here recorded, 
we should be apt not only to ima- 
gine that his domestic life required 
all the partiality of friendship to slur it 
over into an odious obscurity, athwart 
which the phosphoric light of corruption 
alone shed a gleam, but that his elo 
quence was more brilliant than admira- 
ble, and his wit far below the standard 
of fineness at which it is estimated by 
his countrymen. But it is notorious 
that, at least in the latter instance, the 
celebrity of Mr. Curran was fully merited, 
and that there are a multitude of his fe- 
licitous and truly attic sallies stored in 
the memory of those who knew him, and 
repeated in every company, which raise 
him far above the herd of mere social 
jesters, who say good things at second 
hand, and find convivial fame either in 
exhausting bad puns, or commiting petty 
larcenies on the jest-book. ! 

As Mr. Phillips however has given his 
volume the modest name of Recollec- 
tions, we shall not be so unjust as to try 
it by a test higher than its pretensions. 

Although therefore some of its jokes are 

poor, and some of dates anterior to Mr. 

Curran’s era; though, with a few excep- 

tions, the speeches are already familiar 

to the public, and the recollections of 
cotemporaries merely extracts from Sir 

Jonah Barrington and other writers ; and 

though much of silly and pernicious 

party politics are interwoven in a web of 
other tissue, which would have been in- 
finitely more appropriate as well as 
agreeable without them; the reader for 

amusement will find in this production a 

sufficient portion of light matter to repay 


his perusal of it. 


As, for the reason we have stated, we 
are released from the task of following 
the narrative, we shall content ourselves 
with copying a few of the anecdotes and 
jeux d’esprit least known, as specimens 
of the work. 

At a time when called before the Col- 
lege board for wearing a dirty shirt— 


I pleaded, said Curran, inability to wear 
a clean one, and I told them the story of 
poor Lord Avonmore, who was at that time 
the plain, untitled, struggling Barry Yel- 
verton. ‘*I wish, Mother,” said Barry, 
I had eleven shirts.” —‘ Eleven! Barry, why 
eleven?’ ‘* Because, Mother, I am of 
opinion that a gentleman to be comfortable 
ought to have the dozen.” Poor Barry had 
but one, and I made the precedent my jus- 
tification. ; 

In an election for the borough of Tal- 
lagh, Eaan* was an unsuccessful candi- 
date—he, however, appealed from the de- 
cision, and the agued comme of course be- 
fore a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. It was in the heat of a very warm 
summer, Egan was struggling through the 
crowd, his handkerchief in one hand, his 
wig in the other, and his whole counte- 
nance raging like the dog-star, when he met 
Curran—‘ I’m sorry for you, my dear 
fellow,” said Curran.—‘ Sorry! why so, 
Jack—why so? I’m perfectly at my ease.’ 
** Alas! Egan, its but too visible to every 
one that you're losing tallow (Tallagh) 
fast.” 


Lord Clare, it is said, discountenanced 
Mr. Curran at the bar, and we are 
told— 


One day, when it was known that Curran 
was to make an elaborate argument in 
Chancery, Lord Clare brought a large New- 
foundland dog upon the bench with him, 
and during the progress of the argument he 
lent his ear much more to the dog than to 
the barrister. This was observed at length 
hy the whole profession—in time the Chan- 
cellor lost all regard for decency—he turned 
himself quite aside in the most material 
part of the case, and began in full court to 
fondle the animal—Curran stopped at once. 
‘Go on, go on, Mr. Curran,” said Lord 
Clare, who certainly had much of the cox- 
comb in his manner. ‘ O! I beg a thousand 
pardons, my Lord—I really took ix for 

ranted that your Lordship was employed 
in consultation.’ 

An Irish gentleman, who certainly pre- 
served most patriotically all the richness of 
his original pronunciation, had visited Chel- 
tenham, and during his stay there acquired 
a most extraordinary habit of perpetually 
lolling his tongue out of his mouth! 
** What can he mean by it ?” said somebody 
to Curran.—‘ Mean by it,’ said Curran, 
‘why, he means, if he can, to catch the 
English accent.’ 


Description of a speech made by Ser- 
jeant Hewit. 


The learned Serjeant’s speech put me 








* A contemporary counsellor ; of robust frame. 
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exactly in mind of a familiar utensil in do- 
mestic use, commonly called an eztin- 
guisher :—it began at a point, and on it 
went, widening and widening, until at last 
it fairly put the question out altogether. 


Cross-examining witnesses. 


Inquiring his master’s age from an horse- 
jockey’s servant, he found it almost impos- 
sible to extract an answer. ‘‘ Come, come, 
friend—has he not lost his teeth?” ‘ Do you 
think,’ retorted the fellow, that I know his 
age as he does his horse’s, by the mark of 
mouth?? The laugh was against Curran, 
but he instantly recovered—‘ You were 
very right not to try, friend; for you know 
your master’s a greut bite.” 

To a witness of the name of Halfpenny 
he once began—‘‘ Halfpenny, I see you're 
a rap, and for that reason you shall be 
nailed to the counter.”—*‘ Halfpenny is 
sterling,’ exclaimed the opposite counsel— 
“* No, no,” said he, ‘* he’s exactly like his 
own conscience, only copper washed.” 

To Lundy Foot, the celebrated tobacco- 
nist, once hesitating on the table—‘‘ Lundy, 
Lundy—that’s a poser—a devil of a pinch.” 


The ancient joke, of giving the motto 
of Quid Rides for this snuff-maker's car- 
riage, is also assigned to Curran. 


Examining a country squire, who dis- 
puted a collier’s bill—‘* Did he not give 
ou the coals, friend?”—‘ He did, Sir, 
ut——’ “ But what ?—on your oath, 
was n’t your payment s/ack.” 


These are a fair sample of Mr. Phil- 
lips’ recorded witticisms: they teach 
us how difficult it is to maintain the re- 
putation of a humourist by repeating 
those smart things which doubtless gave 
animation and delight at the time they 
were originally uttered. 

Mr. Curran’s most powerful efforts 
were directed to his professional duties. 


His speeches (says the author) never 
were corrected by himself, and so dissatis- 
fied was he at their publication, that he 
told me he offered five hundred pounds for 
their suppression, which was refused. It 
was his intention, an intention continually 
expressed, and as continually procrasti- 
nated, to have given to the world a genuine 
edition, prefixing to each Bee a little 
memorandum explanatory of the events 
in which it originated. is he designed 
to be only a supplement to the political 
history of his own times ; “ and for this,” 
said he, ‘there are now alive only two 
men in Jreland who are competent—Mr. 
Grattan and myself; but he is too indus- 
trious during the session, and too indolent 
during the vacation, and, at all events, 
would handle the subject too much en phi- 
losophe ; but I, in all except my talents, 
should be the most natural historian; for I 
have not only visited the Castle and the 
Senate, but I have taken the gauge of 
treason in the dungeon and in the tender.” 


There appears to be a little want uf 





judgment in preserving this egotistical 
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declaration. Ireland, we believe, had, 
and has many men competent to be her 
able historians, though perhaps they 
might not think Mr. Curran’s speeches, 
however distinguished for talent, a 
proper supplement to their work. Mr. 
Phillips also draws a very unfortunate 
picture of his late friend as a counsellor, 
to whose zeal was confided the interests 
of his clients. 


His notions of industry (says Mr. P.) 
were very ludicrous. An hour to him was 
aday to another man; and in his natural 
capabilities his idleness found a powerful 
auxiliary. A single glance made him master 
of the subject; and though imagination 
could not supply him facts, still it very 
often became a successful substitute for 
authorities. He told me once, in serious re- 
futation of what he called the professional 
calumnies on this subject, that he was quite 
as laborious as was necessary for any Nisi 
Prius advocate to be: ‘‘ For,” said he with 
the utmost simplicity, ‘‘ I always perused 
my briefs carefully when I was concerned 
for the plaintiff, and it was not necessary 
to do it for the defendant, because you 
know J could pick up the facts from the op- 
posite counsel's statement.” This was what 
Curran considered being laborious; and, 
to say the truth, it was at best but an in- 
dustrious idleness. 


To say the truth, it was a gross breach 
of trust, and we sincerely hope and be- 
lieve that Mr. Curran was never guilty 
of so scandalous a derilection of the 
duty every lawyer owes to those who, 
with the facts of their case, put their 
property and happiness into the hands of 
their advocate. But we do not wish to 
pursue this train of observation, and 
shall take leave of our subject altogether, 
by simply expressing our regret that Mr. 
Phillips, for the sake of his own literary 
character, did not take more time than 
twenty-two days to concoct these recol- 
lections, and for the sake of his dead 
friend did not reconsider and better 
weigh many of the disclosures he has, as 
we think, imprudently made. 

We might add, that Mr. Curran’s 
speech against the Marquis of Head- 
fort is here first published ; and his well- 
known poem “ the Plate-warmer,” for 
the fiftieth time. The following verses 
from his pen are either more novel, or 
less remembered. 


TO SLEEP. 


O Sleep, awhile thy power suspending, 
Weigh not yet my eye-lid down, 

For Memory, see! with eve attending, 
Claims a moment for her own: 

I know her by her robe of mourning, 
I know her by her faded light, 

When faithful with the gloom returning, 

She comes to bid a sad goodnight. 
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O! let me hear, with bosom swelling, 
While she sighs o’er time that's past; 

O! let me weep, while she is telling 
Of joys that pine, and pangs that last. 

And now, O Sleep, while grief is streaming, 
Let thy balm sweet peace restore ; 

While fearful hope through tears is beaming, 
Soothe to rest that wakes no more. 


Lines written Impromptu on the Marble Pillar 
at Boulogne, after Napoleon's fall. 


When Ambition attains its desire, 

How Fortune must smile at the joke ! 
You rose in a pillar of fire— 

You sunk in a pillar of smoke. 





Memorial to the Lord Chamberlain, from | 
the Theatres Royal of Drury Lane and | 


Covent Garden: With Mr. Elliston’s Re- 
ply. Svo. pp. 141. 


Though rather a wordy, this is an inte- 
resting pamphlet, to those who concern 
themselves about theatrical affairs; and 
we confess that we know no subject, 
except perhaps religion and _ politics, 
which has so many votaries. We there- 
fore offer no excuse for devoting a 
part of our Literary Review to its 
analysis. ‘These pages consist of an 
advertisement by Mr. Elliston, the me- 
morial of the Patent Theatres against 
the Olympic and Sans Pareil, two 
letters from Mr. Elliston to the Mar- 
quis of Hertford in reply thereto, and 
an appendix with his Lordship’s li- 
cense for performing the Italian Wife at 
the Olympic, and the copy of a Covent 
Garden play-bill. 

The most curious feature in the ad- 
vertisement, is an apology from the wri- 
ter for being proprietor of a small or mi- 
nor Theatre! Mrs. Siddons, Mr. King, 
Mr. Wroughton, had shares in .Sad- 
ler’s Wells, and Mr. Elliston “ felt no 
degradation in beconing the proprietor 
of such a theatre” (as the Olympic;) 
nor does “ he feel the slightest in 
being its proprietor now.” We should 
have been very much surprised if the 
contrary were the fact ; but we like to 
let gentlemen of honourable punctilio 
settle the matter in their own way be- 
tween their consciences and their dig- 
nity ! 

The complaint of the Memorialists is 
an exceedingly ill-judged, and not 
very well written paper,—the gist of 
which is, that the Olympic and Sans Pa- 
reil theatres take 150/. nightly at their 
doors, (a great mistake, by the way,) 
thereby depriving Drury Lane and Co- 
vent Garden “ of their chance of profit, 
and the means of supporiing the dignity of 
the national drama”! ! It is further al- 
leged, that these small theatres have 
transgressed the bounds prescribed by 
their licences, so far as to enact regular 





dramas with regular companies, :instead 
of burlettas, and by enlarging their ac- 
commodations ; and that they ought to 
be suppressed, otherwise the larger win- 
ter theatres, in which a million of mo- 
ney has been embarked, will, with all con- 
nectedwith them,proprietors, subscribers, 
managers, actors, &c. be involved in 
certain ruin. To this strange document 
fifteen Lords and gentlemen put their 
hands and seals as the representatives of 
Old Drury, and Mr. Harris signs on 
the part of Covent Garden. There are 
minor points as well as minor theatres 
in this discussion; but the above is the 
grand question which Mr. Elliston sets 
himself to refute. And truly he has dis- 
played no small share of ability in per- 
forming his part. He speaks manfully, 
and yet respectfully; he maintains his 
rights like a Briton, and ridicules the 
arguments of his opponents like a mas- 
ter in the logical art of fence. Men are 
seldom concise on subjects which affect 
themselves, and somewhat of circumlo- 
cution and amplification is the only objec- 
tion we have to make to his labours. 
As an example of his manner, we quote 
a passage from his observations on the 
subject of the national drama: 


The real truth, my Lord, is, that instead 
of complaining that the Olympic and Sans 
Pareil Theatres ‘ have become theatres for 
the performance of the regular drama,’ they 
should have told your Lordship that the Pa- 
tent Theatres have become theatres for the 
display of the irregular drama: that the 
encroachment was, in truth, committed by 
the Patent Theatres on the minor Theatres, 
and not by the minor Theatres on the Pa- 
tent Theatres; and that it was in the rage 
of engrossing the whole store of stage exhi- 
bition, from the deepest pathos of tra- 
gedy to the highest flights of tight-rope 
dancing, from the amblings of the poet to 
the amblings of the riding-house, from the 
splendid illusions of the scene-painter to 
the slopping of the stage with ‘‘ real water,” 
from the attic playitinens of ‘ Congreve’ 
to the more congenial playfulness of ‘ Puss 
in Boots,’ that the Memorialists had, on 
this occasion, resolved to call in question 
your Lordship’s good conduct and good 
sense: to ask your Lordship to nullify, 
and to stultify your own acts ; to beat down 
altogether, if they could, their neighbours’ 
fences; and, at any rate, to try to strip 
those neighbours of the slight descrip- 
tions of attraction they possess; which, 
homely as they are, are not too homely to 
be an object [the objects] of jealousy and 
emulvtion to, the self-called ‘* Supporters” 
and dispensers of ‘ the dignities of the ne- 
tional drama.’ 


In this way the writer goes on to re- 
fute by argument, or to turn into ridi- 
cule, the statements of the memorial. In 
regard to the million of money asserted 
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to have been laid out, he affirms, 
that if such a sum has been expended, 
it must have been through lavish waste 
and misconduct, and not ‘ in support of 
the national drama. ‘The lowest menial, 
he says, is 


Perfectly aware that the large expendi- 
ture of late years incurred in Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden Theatres has veen oc- 
casioned, first, by the prodigalities and in- 
discretions of some of those who have been 
concerned in the property and manage- 
ment of these concerns; and by the pro- 
visions of money necessary to arrange and 
compromise the embarrassments arising 
from those prodigalities and indiscretions. 


Secondly, by the insufficiency of the 
insurances ;_ thirdly, by gigantic, pro- 
fuse, and ostentatious rebuildings ; and, 
fourthly, “‘ by the large charges attend- 
ing some of the illegitimate perform- 
ances, of late years, produced at these 
Theatres,” in order to present attrac- 
tions equal to the heavy prices of ad- 
mission. In conclusion, Mr. Elliston, on 
his own experience, declares, that 


One third of the sum stated by the Me- 
morialists, (that is, one third of a million 
sterling,) would be more than sufficient to 
raise, and to equip, in the most competent 
manner, two theatres of such dimensions, 
of such accommodations, and of such attri- 
butes, generally, as are requisite for the per- 
formance of the ‘‘ regular drama” in the 
metropolis: of two such theatres es would 
be sufficient for the ‘ support’ of the full 
character and ‘ dignity of the national 
drama ;’ and for the ample compensation 
of that superior class of stage performers, 
which it may surprise some of the Memo- 
rialists to hear should alone be found in 
the leading characters of the drama ina 
national theatre. He who held a patent or 
a licence for such a theatre, subject to the 
eondition, that his prices of admission 
should not exceed those of the days of Gar- 
rick, (that is, Box price 5¢., Pit 3s., and 
Galleries 2s. and Is.) would, I am:certain, 
be not only equal to his original undertak- 
ing, and his current engagements, but would 
be in the high road to the possession of a 
substantial fortune. All this, it is true, 
would require not only a diligent and an 
upright management, but a really profes- 
sional management.* The house must be of 
a size which would afford a chance of 
hearing and of seeing :—private boxes, with 
certain distinguished exceptions, must 
yield to public accommodation : — over- 
flowing audiences must not be produced 
by the attraction of orders: —the per- 
formances must not depend on individual 
excellence, however rare, but on that 
general contribution of talent, and consis- 
tency of casting, which formed the glory of 
the old school, and which is as necessary to 





* Opinion wavers between Mr. Colman and Mr. 
Elliston himself, as managers for Drury Lane, 
should it re-open as proposed next season, —Ep. 








good dramaticeffect, as harmony is to mu- 
sic or painting, or symmetry to architec- 
ture :—pieces condemned and scouted by 
the public voice, must not be declared to 
have been received ‘* with acclamation and 
rapture :”—when such pieces could no lon- 
ger keep the stage, it must not be said that 
they were ‘‘ completely established in pub- 
lic favour :”’—when absurdities like these 
were openly confessed, and their abolition 
promised, they must not in six weeks be 
reestablished :—horses must not be mixed 
with tragedians; nor dogs with singers ; 
nor rope-dancers with comic actors :— 
‘real water” and tumblers must be con- 
signed to their proper places of exhibi- 
tion :—rehearsals must be directed by men 
of experience, and not by men of fashion — 
and the licentious, but, perhaps unavoid- 
able, debasements of a theatre, must not be 


—— 

What we have referred to is the head 
and front of the controversy, which, if 
we may judge by the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s licensing a new theatre (the Co- 
bourg,) has been decided against the 
Patent houses. ‘Those who are desirous 
of further information on the subject, 
will do well to read the whole of Mr. 
Elliston’s clever publication, which some 
advocate of Drury Lane or Covent Gar- 
den may be expected to answer. 





Mémoires secrets sur Lucien Buonaparte 
(Continued.) 
It was thought at one time that Na- 


poleon himself intended to marry his 
iece, the eldest daughter of Lucien ; but 


rendered more grossly palpable by Chinese ¥ the Austrian match put an end to this 


garniture, and by barbarous illumination. 
All these modes of ‘‘ supporting the dignity 
of the national drama” must be spared. 
All the innovations, in short, of modern 
quackery, must be discarded. 

There is so much good sense, spirit, 
and truth, in these remarks, that they 
merit the earnest consideration of every 
one who takes any concern in the thea- 
trical world. We believe that in them 
the writer has touched on the real and 
chief causes to which we ought to attri- 
bute the notorious and great decline of 
the British drama, in composition and 
on the stage. There “are perhaps a few 
other ingredients in the poisoned cha- 
lice, which Mr. Elliston’s private feel- 
ings induced him to pass over in that 
silence which our acquaintance with 
these matters might enable us to break 
through, were we not restrained by 
similar motives ; or at least nearly simi- 
lar, for the author is restrained by the 
esprit du corps from saying any thing of 
his brethren and sisters, whereas we have 
no reason for abstinence, except a sense 
of the inconveniency of remedying that 
by severer means, for which there are 
public grounds enow to procure a re- 
medy, unless the theatres are determined 
to go on in their own blindness, till they 
sink in earnest into that gulph of ruin 
which they only pretend to fear from 
such rivals as the Olympic and the Sans 
Pareil. As for play-writing, it is now 
out of the question—every author of 
talent is disgusted with the ordeal to 
which he must submit either in get- 
ting to the green-room, or, when there, 
from the green-room to the stage. The 
most successful protest that their works 
are utterly spoilt by caprice in this 
march ; and those who have spirit de- 
clare, that no pecuniary temptation 
would induce them to sacrifice their li- 
terary reputation by writing for the thea- 
tres in their present state. 








speculation. The young lady however 
appeared at the Tuileries, was received 
with due honour as an Imperial relative, 
and again destined for the prisoner at 
Valengai (Ferdinand VII.) Her father, 
however, still resolutely opposed these 
nuptials, and thus wrote to his ambi- 
tious brother :-— 

“ No, I will never consent to sacri- 
fice my children to your policy. God 
knows your designs upon Ferdinand, 
but I myself know that you have al- 
ready done too much against this unfor- 
tunate Prince to admit of my ever call- 
ing him my son-in-law.” The Grand 
Duke of Wurtzburg was next proposed, 
but the young lady refused this alliance, 
and her father wrote peremptorily in- 
sisting on her return: 

“* Send her to me (said he) or, brav- 
ing my proscription and your orders, I 
will seek her in the very saloons of the 
Tuileries.” The furious Emperor or- 
dered her to be dismissed from Paris in 
24 hours. 

The rupture between Lucien and his bro- 
ther was never marked by such mutually 
excessive enmity as at this period. Neither 
Madame Letitia or the rest of the family, 
dared now attempt to pronounce the former’s 
name in Napoleon’s hearing, while the se- 
nator himsel: expected every species of vio- 
lence from the emperor’s anger. In one of 
those epistles which were exchanged during 
this state of exasperation, Lucien told the 
usurper, ‘‘ I am aware that your fury is ca- 
me of making you commit fratricide——” 

his was something like an invitation ; Lu- 
cien was notwithstanding supplied with the 
passports he had previously demanded for 
the United States: these were addressed to 
him from the Minister of the Interior, by 
order. At the very moment of recejving 
them, the senator prepared for his depar- 
ture with all possible dispatch; statues, 
pictures, and effects, were immediately 
packed up, and sent off to Civita Veechia 
with the utmost dispatch. 

It was towards this period that Fouché 
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was removed from the ministry of police. 
Although we do not pretend to know all 
the circumstances which led to this dis- 
grace, we have particular reasons for as- 
serting, that one of the principal causes 
afose from the minister’s pertinaciously 
maintaining, that ‘it was of the greatest 
consequence to the existence of Napoleon’s 
dynasty, that every member of his family 
should be closely united. 

Fouché seemed on this occasion as 
anxious to ingratiate himself with the sena- 
tor, by promoting a reconciliation between 
the brothers, as he was to oppose Lucien 
on Napoleon’s first accession to power. So 
unexpected a change could only be ac- 
counted for, by the fact of Fouché’s know- 
ing that he had no real support with the 
emperor since Josephine’s divorce. The 
minister looked every where for a counter- 
poise to balance the power of Napoleon, 
which he began to find insupportable, since 
it weighed so heavily on himself and the 
revolutionists. He had just been appointed 
to govern the two Roman provinces. instead 
of Miollis; and got as far as Florence on 
his way, when fresh orders induced him to 
retrograde. Although Fouché’s nomination 
was not revoked, the above orders, added 
to the former governor continuing to exer- 
cise his functions, rendered it woe, Tort use- 
less to him. This postponement was a 
great disappointment to Lucien, it having 
been settled that his furniture, horses, 
equipages, and servants, should be trans- 
ferred to the Ex-minister of Police: there 
was also another motive, which made Lu- 
cien wish to see Fouch¢, and secretly con- 
verse with him : he was particularly anxious 
to have several mysteries explained, which 
his remoteness from Paris had concealed 
from him, but being once discovered, must 
have been of the greatest use in directing 
his future movements. 

Foiled in his wishes with respect to 
Fouché, Lucien now only thought of em- 
barking: there was, however, but one ship 
at Civita Vecchia fit to make a long voyage : 
this was accordingly hired ; but it was soon 
after discovered that she would not hold all 
the luggage, or afford the accommodation 
which so large a family as that of the sena- 
tor required. In this dilemma, Lucien, who 
had long broken off all communication with 
Marat, and having something to demand, a 
few months before wrote to his sister Ca- 
roline, in a style of the greatest coldness, 
now addressed himself directly to the King 
of Naples, begging that the latter would let 
him have one of the American ships in that 
port, and which had been lately sequestered 
pursuant to the direction of Napoleon to 
his vassal of Naples. Tv this short com- 
munication, Joachim returned a very oblig- 
ing and friendly answer, in which he com- 
plained of the emperor himself in the bitter- 
est terms, who, he observed in one part of 
his letter, adopted a most perfidious policy 
with regard to him, forcing him to under- 
take ruinous armaments under the pretext 
of conquering Sicily, while he was certain 
the emperor had promised not to dispossess 
the family that reigned in that island: in 





fact, he regretted that it was not in his own 
power also to escape from tyranny, as the 
esha ¥ brother was. Inother respects, 

lurat fully acceded to the wishes of Lu- 
cien; and the Hercules, a fine American 
ship, was restored to her captain, on the 
sole condition, that he should receive the 
family and effects of the senator. The king 
even ordered forty-four thousand francs to 
be advanced for the purpose ofhastening her 
repairs, and a Neapolitan ship of war was 
sent to escort her to Civita Vecchia. 

This piece of service cost Murat very 
dearly, for the emperor heard of the confi- 
dential letter, owing perhaps to Lucien’s 
having in a moment of exultation spoken 
rather too freely of it: this gave rise to the 
greatest indignation on the part of Napo- 
leon, who called it « crime in Joachim to 
have thus assisted a departure, which, not- 
withstanding the passport sigued by him- 
self, was designated as a flight. The only 
terms on which the King of Naples could 
obtain pardon for this offence, was, by pay- 
ing ten millions of francs to his inexora- 
ble brother-in-law. Such at least is the po- 
sitive assertion of Madame Murat. 


The only difficulty now in the way of 


emigration, was a safe passport from the. 


English; but this was not to be ob- 
tained. 

From this unexpected refusal the sena- 
tor began to entertain serious alarm at the 
idea of being stopped on his voyage; but 
considering the danger to be greatest on 
his brother’s side, he determined to perse- 
vere in the voyage. Anxious to prevent 
his fine collection of pictures from being 
seized by his brother, it was decided that 
the whole should be deposited in the hands 
of some bankers at Rome, who had advane- 
ed him considerable sums; as by this ar- 
rangement he hoped the gallery would es- 
cape the rapacity of Napoleon. 

To give some idea of their value, it will 
be sufficient to state, that when the first 
notion of going to America occurred to Lu- 
cien, his brother Louis offered one million 
five hundred thousand frances for all the 
pictures, and a few statues: of the former, 
there were about a hundred and twenty. 
In the event of this offer’s being accepted, 
these fine specimens were intended for a 
gallery, which the above named personage 
was desirous of forming in Holland. Since 
the period alluded to, the collection had 
been augmented by a regular set of the 
most classical engravings extant, together 
with some of the best pictures in the Ri- 
cardi collection ; these were bought during 
Lucien’s last visit to Florence. 

At length the family took leave of Tus- 
culum, on the first of August 1810, a place 
in which so many days of tranquillity and 
happiness had passed ; nor could any of the 
party flatter themselves with the hopes of 


ever seeing it again, so remote were their |. 


expectations of returning to Europe. Ar- 
riving at Civita Vecchia, in the midst of 
apprehensions that some new cause of de- 
tention might arise, Lucien lost no time in 
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embarking his family. Taking advattta 
of a fair wind that sprung , the He 
weighed anchor on the fifth. Lucien’s snite 
was very humerous: his fatnily consisted of 
two daughters by the first marriege, Char- 
lotte, whose name has already often ap- 
peared in these Memoirs, and Amelia, three 
ears younger than her sister, Charles, 
Core in 1803, before the marriage: this 
was a very interesting child, capable of 
great application to his studies, arid re+ 
markably intelligent. Letitia, born at Mix 
lan, and so called after her grandmother 3 
a second daughter, named Jane, whe Pius 
VH. had held over the baptismal font at 
Rome, giving her the name of his own mo- 
ther; finally, Paul, who was born at Canino. 

In addition to fhe above, Lucien had 
identified Mademoiselle Anna Jouberteau, 
his wife’s daughter, with his own fatnily. 
This young lady was about twelve yéars of 
age, and always treated with the same af- 
fection as the rest of his children. 

The persons attached to his hoisehold, 
and who embarked with the family, were 
composed of a physieian; a tutor for his 
children, father Maurice, a priest, who als 
officiated as chaplains; a secretary, in the 
person of M. Chatillon, already known to 
the reader, and who had remained with his 
patron since his being minister of the inte- 
rior ; a nephew of his first wife; educated 
with Jerome, who enjoyed the unlimited 
confidence of Lucien, merited no less by 
the excellence of his character, than a sin- 
cere attachment to his uncle, who intrusted 
him with the most secret affairs of his fa- 
mily. If thirty servants are added to the 
foregoing list, a toletably accutate notion 
may be formed of Lucien’s establishnient, 
which was really that of a prinee. 


When clear out of Civita Vecchia har- 
bour, the Hercules hove too, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the family, which nad fe- 
mained on shore to the last moment; and 
there happening to be a considerable swell, 
the boats had great difficulty in getting 
alongside: there was even an ap ce 
of danger to those who were unaccustomed 
tothe sea; and it was with the utmost unea- 
siness, Lucien saw his children successively 
handed out of the frail bark to which the 
had been consigned : this was attetided with 
much trouble; and at times when a billow 
intervened between the boat and ship’s side, 
or another brenght her in vielént contact 
with the hatter, the senator trembled with 
horror, lest some accident might occur. As 
this state of painful suspense continued for 
some time, it did net fail to bring back the 
recollection of his long persecutions: this 
was too evident to escape the notice ef bis 
attendants ; and with a countenasee full of 
indignant rage, he was at one time heard to 
exclaim in a tone of deep despair, the fol- 
lowing line from the loctetes of La 
Harpe :— 

Ils m’ont fait tous ces maux—que les dieux les 

levrs rendent ! 


Thus Lucien, who had done so much fo- 


wards the elevation of his brother, now saw 
himself the victim to his own work: and 
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—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__ 
his last adieu to Italy was little less than a 
malediction on the head of his persecutors. 
Lucien tried in vain to obtain permis- 
sion to land at Cagliari. The Queen of 
Sardinia could not conveniently admit 
“ the brother of a sovereign so insatia- 
ble of power and conquests”—and it 
was notified to him, that the British ves- 
sels had orders to arrest him if they fell 
in with his ship. In point of fact he 
was soon taken, and the choice offered 
him, to be transported to Malta or to 
England. Lucien decided for the for- 
mer, where he was landed on the 24th 
of August, and placed with his family in 
Fort Ricasoli; at which he was very in- 
dignant. Thence he was transferred to 
San Antonio, a country residence of the 
ancient Grand Master's, but accompa- 
nied bya guard, and other precautionary 
measures. In November, the decision 
of the British Cabinet being received, 
Lucien sailed for England to be consi- 
dered as a prisoner of war on parole, 
and on the 28th of December cast an- 
chor at Plymouth. Thence he went to 
Ludlow, our government paying all his 
expenses, and settled, as our readers 
know, at Earl Powis’ seat at Stonehouse. 
Here he remained six months, when, 
owing to the jealousy of the govern- 
ment (says the author) which suspected 
that all the rupture between the bro- 
thers was a mere trick, and Lucien's 
voyage to America the first step of an 
important political scheme, it was thought 
fit to change his residence. He went 
next to a seat purchased from the Mar- 
quis of Worcester, within three miles of 
the city of that name, for which he paid 
90001. in the name of an English banker. 
It is stated, but we cannot believe the 
fact, that Lord Powis took 300 guineas 
of rent for Stonehouse, after having 
offered it gratuitously. In England, 
Lucien forgot his republican simplicity, 
and assumed great state. His own ap- 
_ parel was sumptuous, and his liveries 
rich and brilliant; nor did he diminish 
his expenditure, though he’ lost 80001. 
by the bankruptcy of Le Mesurier. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS 
FOR MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY. 
(continued.) 

The complete Works of Xenophon, trans- 
lated into French, and accompanied with 
the Greek Text, the Latin Version, Cri- 
tical Notes, and various Readings from the 
MSS. of the Reyal Library, Prints, Plans 
of Battles, and Maps engraved after the 
Designs of M. Barbi¢ du Bocage, M. 
Letronne, and M M. ***. By J. B. Gail, 
Member of the Institute of France, &c. 
&ec. &c. 10 vols. 4te. 


We have been thus particular in detailing 
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the title of this great work, because it is 
wholly beyond the limits of our Journal 
to enter upon any thing like a critical 
examination of such a vast undertaking. 
M. Raoul Rochette, who reviews the 
work, observes, that it is the first time 
that a complete translation of Xenophon 
has appeared in French; which is of itself 
a great merit, since the reader thereby 
finds that harmony of style, that perfect 
identity in the language, which ought to 
characterise the works of the same author. 
Many of Xenophon’s treatises had not even 
been translated at all into French; others 
very aepertecyy 3 and besides this, the 
great lig t thrown on the text by the labours 
of the German literati in particular has fur- 
nished the present editor and translator 
with resources which none of his predeces- 
sors enjoyed. M. Gail had the further ad- 
vantage of collating numerous MSS. some 
of which, the fruits of transitory conquest, 
have ceased to belong to France, and are 
now restored to the Vatican and other libra- 
ries, where they may perhaps be less ac- 
cessible to the researches of the learned. 


The fruit of M. Gail’s labours, there- 
fore, which merits the most attention, is 
undoubtedly the collation of the MSS. of 
Xenophon, on which he has employed 
several years. The number of MSS. is not 
the same for all the treatises of the Greek 
author; but all of them supply more or 
less hitherto inedited and valuable various 
readings; and in the notice which M. Gail 
gives of them (Vol. VII. part 2, page 73— 
153) we find that he has frequently con- 
sulted and collated, for one sinyle treatise, 
nine, and even eleven different MSS. His 
labours in this respect, the valuable results 
of which he has explained in 644 pages in 
4to. are a monument of rare patience and ex- 
traordinary sagacity, and will be of infinite 
advantage to future editors of Xenophon. 
Besides the various readings, of which M. 
Gail has in general made a judicious use, 
he has also published some inedited Scholia, 
taken from one of the MSS. of St. Ana- 
basis; and these Scholia often give inter- 

retations very different from those which 
have been adopted by modern critics and 
translators. As M. Gail had not engaged 
to publish these Scholia, we must thank 
him for having selected some passages ; 
but considering his opinion of their inte- 
resting nature, it must be regretted that 
we do not find a greater number of them 
in his volume of Various Readings. 

Beside the French and Latin versions, 
M. Gail has added many interesting histo- 
rical and literary observations. Of these 
we notice a refutation of various errors 
committed respecting the tragedies of So- 
pote. not only by Voltaire and La 

arpe, who were not very well versed in 
the language of the ancients, but whose 
divisions, erroneous as they are, have ne- 
vertheless had an influence on public opi- 
nion, but even of Dacier and Brunck, who, 
as more competent judges of the merit of 
Sophocles, ought to be his defenders, and 
yet by their false interpretations frequently 
merit to be classed among his blindest de- 


tractors. Amon 
there is one which, by its extent, is almost 
an entire treatise, and, from its subject 
and importance, must not be passed over 
in silence: it isan ‘ Ewposition of the Doc- 
trine of Socrates,’ entirely drawn from the 
works of Xenophon. M. Gail warmly takes 
up the cause of Socrates against some 
modern writers, who have been led to 
some hasty expression and rash judgments, 
with which M. Gail is greatly offended. 
Besides the happy perseverance which he 
had displayed in justifying the wife of So- 
crates, the jealous and unsociable Xantippe 
seemed to impose upon him the duty of 
dividing his cause between the husband and 
the wife; and as in taking upon himself 
the defence of this celebrated couple, he 
courageously began with the cause which 
appeared the most desperate; his success 
in the first instance naturally led to a se- 
cond attempt. 

We have already exceeded the limits we 
had proposed, but must still mention two 
voluines of Historical Researches, designed 
to accompany the Atlas of Xenophon, in 
which the lover of discussions relative to 
antiquity will not fail to abserve that upon 
the city of Olympia, which the Author with 
much plausibility pretends never existed, 
and that which explains the date and the 
circumstances of a first battle of Mantinea, 
which has been overlooked by modern his- 
torians. M. Raoul Rochette highly com- 
inenids the French version, es ecially that 
of the Economics, which combines with the 
strictest fidelity to the original, a facility of 
elocution which gives it the air of an ori- 
ginal composition, and does equal honour 
to the pen and to the heart of M. Gail. As 
a counterpoise to the praises which M. R. 
gives the labours of M. Gail, he blames him 
for not having added a Lexicon of Xeno- 
phon, which the various readings he has 
collected from the MS. would have enabled 
him to render more ample ; and, secondly, 
for having also neglected to give an index, 
always useful in works of antiquity, and in- 
dispensable for so rich and abundant a mine 
as the writings of Xenophon. 

(To be continued) 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


NORTHERN SKETCHES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


I feel much flattered by your prompt inser- 
tion of my communication respecting the 
Rein-deer of North America. In the present 
enlightened age, it is surprising how much 
the study of natural history has been neg- 
lected.. Mankind appear to be so ardently 
occupied in exploring the formation of the 
universe itself, that they have no leisure for 
the examination of its various inhabitants. 
The ambition of philosophers is now too 
lofty for the investigation of details ;—they 
plunge into daring speculation, or labour at 
adventurous research ; their glorious aim is 
to unravel the mightiest secrets of Nature. 











Chemistry, astronomy, geology, minera- 


the critical observations. 
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a 
logy, present more forcible attractions to 
the studious sage, than the minute deli- 
neation of birds, of insects, and of rep- 
tiles. It is to this account perhaps that we 
may ascribe our deficiency of zoographical 
information respecting those countries which 
lie within the Arctic. Who, when he could 
discover new worlds in the regions of air, 
give laws to the flowings of an ocean, or de- 
termine the causes originating the configu- 
ration of a globe, would be content to toil 
after objects of inferior importance ?>— 
Who, when he could tread on the summit 
of Parnassus, would rest meanly satisfied at 
having attained the mid-way height ?—Of 
such a being we might indeed exclaim, that 
he “‘ would be great,” and that he was 
“ not without ambition ;” but that his want 
of emulation proved him to be destitute of 
that aspiring energy which would ‘‘ exhaust 
old worlds, and then imagine new.” 

In execution of my promise to send you 
occasionally an extract from my observa- 
tions upon the animals of North America, I 
transmit the following particulars respect- 
ing the Snowy Owl of Hudson’s Bay,—a 
bird which has been shamefully neglected 
or misrepresented in every ornithology that 
has yet been published. Linnzus, in his 
Systema Nature, has placed the Snowy Owl 
in the class of Earless Owls. It is described 
by him as follows: ‘‘ The plumage is white, 
with a few distant, small, dusky or brown- 
ish semilunar spots.” It is also mentioned 
by many other ornithologists.* Amongst 
others, perhaps it may be permitted to no- 
tice an account of this bird, inserted by Mr. 
Bullock in the Catalogue of his splendid 
Museum; by which it appears that the 
Snowy Owl is oovadiedl a visitant of 
the Orkney and Shetland Isles, and that it 
— breeds in the mountainous parts 
of Uist and Yell. Mr. Bullock observes, 
that “‘ they are seen there at the end of the 
summer, in company with their young, 
three or four together, the latter are then 
brown; their flight is more light and 
buoyant than any of the hawks, but not so 
much so as our common barn-owl. They 
prey by day on various animals. One 
wounded in the isle of Balta disgorged a 
young rabbit whole.” 
_ This is the substance of all the informa- 
tion which naturalists have given of this 
rare and noble bird. Had it been better 
known, its size might have entitled it to 
rank before the American condor, while 
the delicacy of its plumage could only have 
been surpassed by the beautiful tints of the 
flamingo, inhabiting the Southern shores of 
the same continent. In the gray of the 
morning, I have often mistaken the Snowy 
Owl of Hudson’s Bay,t for a Polar bear, 
from the close resemblance which it bears 
to that animal, as it sits above the sea- 
beach, watching for its prey amongst the 
high grass and mosses that usually skirt the 

h-water mark in Northern countries. 


* Latham Ind.’ Orn. i. 57. n. 20. Buaffon’s 
Ois. i. 387. Edwards Av. t. 61. 
ve Lieutenant Chappell in his “* Narrative of a 
oyage to Hudson’s Bay,” has neglected all 
mention of this superb species of owl. 





On shooting one of these birds, the sports- 
man is astonished by the immediate altera- 
tion in its appearance. Instead of a large 
and heavy carcass, as might be expected, 
he finds a profusion of light downy feathers, 
covering a body not much larger than 
that of a carrion crow. This deception re- 
specting its real size is not peculiar to 
the Snowy Owl, but is also observable in se- 
veral species of jay which inhabit the forests 
of North America. I have shot several jays 
upon the banks of the Sakashawin River, 
whose sudden metamorphosis was so strik- 
ing as to resemble the effect produced by 
a harlequin’s wand. In no other bird, how- 
ever, is this singular diminution of size 
more distinctly visible than in the Snowy 
Owl. The moment that it ceases to live, 
its feathers fall close to its body like wet 
drapery around a female form, as if respi- 
ration were the only stamirva by which they 
had been erected. It is highly probable 
that this erection of its feathers is in a 
great measure dependent upon the elasti- 
city of the skin, and that as the skin is 
contracted by the agonies of death, the fea- 
thers are consequently contracted in a si- 
milar proportion. 
P. Cuassine. 





LEIPSIC FAIR. 


Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in 
Dresden, dated May 27. 


I have returned from Leipsic.—It was 
not business that led me there—I had heard 
so much of the Fair, that 1 could not restrain 
my wish tv see it; sol got into the wagen, 
and, travelling in the German style, in due 
time reached the destined spot; safely it is 
true, but not very expeditiously. I was, 
however, amused on my way by a series of 
> mya carried on between two of my 
fellow-travellers, one of whom was for ex- 
cluding all foreign goods from the German 
markets, while the other contended stoutly 
for the freedom of trade. I soon discovered 
that the former was a manufacturer from 
Silesia, who had business to transact at 
Leipsic, and the latter an author, who was 
guing to the fair to meet his bookseller. 

We alighted at Leipsic in the heat of the 
fair. It was to me interesting to find only 
the bustle of pate commerce in a place 
which, when yey hastily through it a 
few years ago, I had seen swrrounded with 
all the alarm and all the misery of war. On 
our arrival we proceeded straight to the 
great square, in which the Sovereigns of 
Europe met at the head of their troops, 
after that decisive victory which finally de- 
livered Germany from foreign domination. 
What a contrast between the unostentatious 
movement of industry, and the desolating 
shock of contending armies ! 

These associations were calculated to 
make their impression, otherwise, I should 
not perhaps have found much difference 
between this and other great fairs. I saw 
every where bustle and activity—here the 
mountebank, there the man of business: in 





short, that melange of occupation and 


amusement which is every where exhibited 
in scenes of the same sort. The greatest 
order is however preserved, and a stranger 
is not, as at an English fair, constantly run- 
ning the risk of having his head broken or 
his pocket picked. 
I gladly accepted the kind offer of my 
fellow tra-eller, the man of letters, who 
was acquainted in Leipsic, to assist me with 
that species of information which a stranger 
in such a place must want. I went in the 
first instance with him to his publisher, and 
the Herr Verhasser having soon finished his 
business with the Herr Hevansgeber, my 
civilly took me to see all the objects whic 
he thought worthy of my curiosity, and 
ave me every explanation I could desire. 

did not fail to make him shew me Auer- 
bach’s Cellar, which the fertile imagination 
of Goethe has rendered so memorable, by 
placing in it the singularly romantic scene 
of the visit of Faust and his satanic com- 
panion Mephistopholes to the Zeche lus- 
tigen Gefellen, or Party of Jolly Fellows. 

I found every department of industry 
briskly prosecuted here, but none more 
than the business of booksellers, to which 
my inquiries were chiefly directed. Leipsic 
is indeed the central mart of this daily in- 
creasing trade—the grand entrepot in 
which all the productions of the press are 
regularly collected, to be afterwards distri- 
buted through numerous prepared channels, 
over Germany and the rest of Europe. 
Thus periodical overflowings of literature 
take place, and though these inundations 
always bring along with them a kaart of 
rubbish and noxious weeds, yet the balance 
is greatly in favour of the rich and fertiliz- 
ing materials they leave behind. 

It would be in vain for me in a short let- 
ter to attempt to describe the vast store of 
literature which this fair exhibited. I shall 
mention only a few works in the German 
language to which my attention happened 
to be more ern sh drawn, viz. ‘ My- 
thologische Dichtung und Lieden der Skan- 
dinavier’—‘ Kosmographische Erlauterwin- 
gen aus der Griechischen Vorwelt,’ by Bot- 
tiger—‘ Hammer’s Umblick auf einer 
Reise von Constantinopel nach Brusa und 
dem pee cr und von da zurick uber 
Nicea und Nicomedien.’ 

Of the last mentioned work only, what 
the booksellers call the Probe Heft, or Spe- 
cimen, was got ready for the Fair, and that 
I read over. It consists of about 100 pages 
of the commencement of these travels of 
M. Hammer, and I found it fullof new 
and interesting information. I understand 
that translations of this work are going on 
both in French and English, so that the 
complete publication will take place in the 
three languages much about the same time. 

An Account of Young Kotzebue’s Tra- 
vels in Persia is also in the press. 

ear | the Classics, I admired much some 
beautiful small pocket editions, published 
by Tauchnitz, of this place. 

Booksellers come to Leipsic from every 
quarter of Europe. The number from 





‘rance and Italy at this Fair was very con- 
siderable. One from Petersburgh made 
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purchases of so extensive a nature, that it 
niust be inferred the Russians have recentl 
made a very rapid progress in every branc 
of literature. The French booksellers have 
also carried back with them a mach greater 
quantity than usual of German works. But 
by far ‘the greatest purchases have been 
made by a London bookseller, who is him- 
sélf a native of Germany. This gentleman 
was not contented with a few copies, but 
carried off whole editions of Classical and 
German works. Among many others, he 
has bought up all the impressions of Pro- 
fessors Buck and Bauer’s Thucydidis de 
Bello Peloponnesiaco, in 2 vols. 4to.; and 
Schleusner’s Novum Lexicon Greeo-Lati- 
num ig Novum Testamentum, &c. so that 
not 4 copy of these celebrated works is now 
to be had on the continent, the whole be- 
ing removed to England. 

he gest influx of English merchandise 
af this Fair has been made a subject of 
complaint by a certain class of persons, 
but with very little effect. ‘The advocates 
of exclusion will never gain their object, as 
all sensible people are convinced that it 
must ever be the interest of the great mass 
of the German population to purchase the 
articles they want at the cheapest rate, 
without regard to the country of the manu- 
facturer. 

Some regulations adopted respecting the 
Jews, have given offence to these people ; 
and the more wealthy traders among them, 
it is said, wish to abandon Leipsic, and es- 
tablish a fair at Naumburgh. The Prus- 
sians would perhaps derive considerable 
advantages from this change. 


CHOICE OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Str, 

I have read with much pleasure the inge- 
nious letter inserted in your Number 7], in 
answer to one in the preceding, on the 
subject of the choice of a musical instrument; 
but I am sorry to observe that yout Corres- 
pondents have both of them laid so much 
stress on the danger to be apprehended to 
a youth from the evil communications to 
which he would be exposed in the attain- 
ment of musical knowledge. To me, Mr. 
Editor, this objection to the study of music 
Hy tomy to be a mere prejudice. No one, 
I should think, will maintain that music per 
se is likely to create or foster bad propensi- 
ties ; and if the education of a young man has 
been so ill conducted, and good principles 
so imperfectly ingrafted into his mind, that 
he cannot himself refrain from improper as- 
sociations, the circumstance of his igno- 
rance of music will unquestionably prove 
but avery feeble bar to the depravation of his 
character, as nothing is unfortunately more 
easy than for an individual of wayward pre- 
dilections to find congenial companions 
without the circle of the musical profession. 

Your correspondent Medium has cited 
the opinion of Mr. Locke in disparagement 
of music as an accomplishment: such ‘an 
aitthority is cértainly of great weight : but 





I beg leave to oppose to it the practice of 
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a greater man, Milton—he was accustomed 
to seek an alleviation of the evils of his 
condition in the practice of musie ; and it is 
not, I think, too much to suppose, that the 
soothing and elevating sounds produced 
by his Organ, may have so much attuned 
his mind as to facilitate the production of 
those immortal strains which are the glory 
of our country. I shall therefore remain 
of opinion, uotwithstanding the observa- 
tion of Mr. Locke, and the sareasms of 
Lord Chesterfied, that a practical acquaint- 
ance with music is by no means derogatory 
to the character of any man, be his station 
or avocations what they may. 

The choice of an instrument remains to 
be considered. The objections raised by 
Medium against various instruments are, ] 
think, generally valid; but he should have 
included the Flageolet amongst those, the 

ractice of which may be prejudicial to 
1ealth. This instrument is, moreover, so 
entirely ineffective, even in the best hands, 
and its character in every respect so mes- 
guin, that I think it quite unworthy the 
attention of a man of sense. The tones of 
the Guitar are certainly highly impressive, 
I had almost said poetical ; and I have only 
to allege against it, that it is an instru- 
ment too confined and too imperfect to give 
a just idea of the merit of musical compo- 
sitions : I would, however, recommend it to 
the adoption of any person whose taste for 
music has not been cultivated at an early 
age, because it does not require avery great 
degree of application: but, as it seems to 
me, that the precept of ‘ drink deep or taste 
not’ is not less applicable to the acquire- 
ment under consideration, than to most 
others, Fdo not hesitate to recommend the 
Piana Forte as the most eligible for a young 
gentleman, to whom it may be intended to 
give a knowledge of the beauties of sounds. 
It is essentially a domestic instrament, and 
the early attempts upon it are less annoying 
than the peactics of inost others; add to 
which, it combines more effect than any 
other single instrument; is most calculated 
of any to guide an amateur to a correct ap- 
preciation of tle merit of the works of the 
great masters; and, finally, is most inde- 
pendent of extraneous aid. That it re- 
quires a considerable degree of practice to 
become a competent performer, is certain! 
true ; but as the mere mechanical part of it 
may be attained at a very early age, whilst 
the minds of children are yet incapable of 
great exertions, this objection I think falls 
to the ground. If a child practise with a 
master from the age of 7 to 12, he will, 
with a moderate degree of regular applica- 
tion, become sufficiently master of his in- 
struinent to play with ease that description 
of music to which a reasonable amateur will 
principally attach himself; that is to say, the 
simple and elegant, leaving to the professor 
the abstruse and surprising, which are for the 
most part but the a, of the science. It 
will not, I presume, be contended that the 
time that is devoted to the attainment of 
musical knowledge can, even at the early 
which I have mentioned, be much more 
uséfally employed ; and I put it to the feel- 
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ings of any one, whether he would not be 
very grateful to the conductors of his edu- 
cation, for having put such a delightful ta- 
lent into his possession, and by this means 
afforded him the opportunity of passing 
agreeably many fragments of time, of 
which there are not a few in the life of al- 
most every man, when fatigue or chagrin 
delivers him upa prey to ennui. There are 
some persons so exceedingly wise in their 
own conceit as to despise music as trivial and 
unworthy of serious attention ; others again 
are so unfortunate as to have ‘ hearts that 
music cannot melt.” The opinions of the 
former, however, are perhaps rather the 
and atrogance, 
than of true wisdom; and I pity those who 
come under the latter description. Who 
shall dare to censure or contemn that which 
pervades nature so universally, and which is 
perhaps rendered so congenial to our bet- 
ter feelings, in order to act as an antidote 
to some of the sorrows to which our im- 
perfect nature is so inevitably subjected ? 
Tam, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
An AMATECR. 
London, 4th of June 1818. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





OXFORD, June 6. 

On Wednesday the following Honorary 
Degrees were conferred in the Theatre :— 

Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. Sir 
Richard Borough, Bart. Sir John Silvester, 
Bart. Sir Thomas Strange, Knt. late Chief 
Justice of Madras, Honarary Doctors of 
Civil Law; Richard Plumptre Glyn, Esq. 
Honorary Master of Arts. 

Wm. Hustler, Esq. M.A. Fellow of Jesus 
College, and Registrar of the University of 
Cambridge, and Thos. Watson, Esq. M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
admitted ad eundum Masters of Arts. 

The Creweian Oration was delivered by 
the Rev. Wm. Crowe, B.C.L. and Public 
Orator. 

The Prize Compositions were recited in 
the following order :— 


THE CHANCELLOR’S PRIZES. 

Latin Essay.—‘* Quam vim in Moribus 
Populi conformandis exhibeant Rerum pub- 
licarum subite Mutationes?” By Mr. 
Samuel Hinds, B.A. of Queen’s College. 

Latin Verse.—‘‘ Titus Hierosolymam ex- 
pugnans.”—By Mr. Thomas Holden Or- 
merod, Undergraduate, Fellow of New 
College. , 

English Essay.—‘ Biograp hy.”—By Mr. 
John Leycester Adolphus, B.A. Fellow of 
St. John’s College. 

SIR ROGER NEWDIGATE’S PRIZE. 

English Verse.—‘* The Coliseum.”—By 
Mr. T.H. Ormerod, Undergraduate, Fellow 
of New College. q 

Mr. Crowe, in his Creweian Oration, 
which was delivered in his accustomed 
spirited style, adverted to the utility of 
Prize Compositions generally, and ¢x- 
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pressed his surprise at many of the candi- 
dates for poétic famé having sent in verses 
which could not be brought into co:npeti- 
tion, in conséquence of their exceeding the 
number of fifty lines, to which they are 
limited by the will of Sir Roger Newdigate. 
The subject of the Oration was principally 
to commémorate the Founders of the dif- 
ferent Academical Prizes. 

Yesterday the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity.—The 
Rev. Nathaniel Colville, of St. Mary Hall, 
grand compounder. 

Doctor in Civil Law’.—The Rev. Thomas 
Penrose, vicar of Writtle in Essex, grand 
compounder. 

Bachelor in Divinity.—The Rev. Edward 
Hughes, Fellow of Jesus College. 

Masters of Arts.—Wm. Cotton, Esq. of 
Exeter College, grand compounder; Mr. 
Mathewman Hodgson Donald, of Queen’s 
College; Mr. Walter King Coker, of Oriel 
College; Rev. William John Lewis, of 
Jesus College; Rev. John de Chair, and 
Mr. Charles ‘Gillies Payne, of Merton Col- 
lege; Mr. Wm. Queneborough Wright, of 
St. John’s College; Mr. W. H. R. Birch, 
of Brasennose College ; Rev. Thomas Price, 
of St. Edmund Hall; Rev. Wm. Parker, of 
Trinity College; Right Hon. Richard Vis- 
count Belgrave, of Christ Church’; Mr. 
Tyrrell Knapp, of Exeter College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—Mr. Charles Alcock, 
Fellow of New College. 

On Monday last the Rev. Wm. Browne, 
M.A. and Mr. William Newland Pedder, 
B.A. were elected Fellows, and Messrs. 
George Buckeridge, Richard Charles Coxe, 
and Richard Greswell, were elected Scho- 
lars of Worcester College, on Mrs. Eaton’s 
Foundation; and on Thursday Mr. Thomas 
Powell was elected Scholar of the same 
College, on Dr. Finney’s Foundation. 





FINE ARTS. 


THE ELGIN MARBLES. 
[Exquisite Statue discovered} 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, 

There has been lately placed in the great 
temporary room at the British Museum, 
which contains the principal and most im- 
ooo part of the Elgin Antiquities, a 

eautiful statue of a Youth, just advanced 
to the verge of manhood, a parently in- 
tended for the Ged of Love, from a ribbon 
being extended from the right shoulder, 
across the chest, in a diagonal direction, 
dying away on the marble, on the left side, 
round the figure as it approaches the letis- 
simus dorsal. 

The ribbon is tied on the sternum, in 
What is denominated, in English phrase- 
ology, a True-lover’s knot: the end of which 
langs down in a straight line, while the re- 
rt of the ribbon is carried across the 
ower part of the right side, fading in the 
‘ame, ‘or tearly the same, manner as on 
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the opposite direction. Nor does the ribbon 
descend behind the shoulder, on the back, 
below the clavicula: proving that the statue 
was intended to be seen in a front view, 
though finished with equal attention through- 
out; except in the remaining hair; on 
which there is still, as was customary with 
the ancients, the marks of the chisel. The 
ribbon seems to indicate that it was meant 
to represent in idea, the sustaining of the 
quiver. 

Such is the manner in which the ribbon 
is sculptured. But as it takes the exact 
undulating form of the body, to which it is 
made closely to adhere, and appears in 
part, in some measure, sunk in the flesh, 
as well as from the knot being of low work- 
manship; it has been considered that the 
ribbon was the unnecessary act and after- 
thought of a later sculpture, and formed no 
part of the original design. 

Even arguing that it was so, which is 
very doubtful, it will not do away the im- 
pression that the statue was equally meant 
to represent the God of Love, though de- 
void, in the first instance, of any symbolical 
representation of his power. 

This statue is described in the last edition 
of the Synopsis (1818,) under number305,* 
as ‘* An imperfect statue of a youth of 
the size of life, and of the most exquisite 
workmanship.” 

It was customary among the Greek 
artists to design the winged deities, occa- 
sionally, without their usual attributes. 
Thus Vietory was frequently fashioned in 
that manner, of which there is an example 
in this collection in the Victoria Apteros, 
presumptuously expressing thereby, that 
she never would forsake the standards of 
those hy whom such deities were wor- 


' shipped: and the same principle might 


attach to the Cupid, or God of Love, em- 
blematical, that when with wings, Love is 
restless and uncertain, and when without 
them, permanent, and not inclined to for- 
sake the favourite object. 

This exquisite specimen of ancient sculp- 
ture has been greatly mutilated. The body 
was broken, transversely, in nearly two 
equal parts, and from its very dilapidated 
state, had been, for a length of time, ina 
manner almost disregarded. It was not 
mentioned by itself in the specification of 
the collection, nor adverted to in value. It 
was classed in that point of view in the list 
of common fragments, without having 
seemingly attracted the more immediate 
notice of Lord Elgin, the Chevalier Vis- 
conti, Mr. Hamilton, Dr. Hunt, or any of 
those gentlemen who were examined by the 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. It appears to have been overlooked 
in an abundance of excellence. A statue, 
indeed, was enumerated in the Chevalier 
Visconti’s statement, as ‘‘ supposed to be 
Cupid,” but that description referred to a 
very small figure. 

In searching atong the unappropriated 
marbles remaining in the basement of the 
Antique Gallery, the intelligent eye of Mr. 
Combe discerned the broken terse. Struck 
wtih its symmetry, he had the separated 





body carefully put together, and it bein 
recollected that there were several beautifi 
fragments of legs and arms dispersed about 
the great room, of the same proportion with 
the figure, a diligent search was made, 
the lower limbs were found among the 
rich treasures, and great was the satisfac- 
tion to find that they identified themselves 
with the statue: and the Arts, as well as 
lovers of vertu, have to acknowledge 
with thanks the bringing before the public 
this inestimable performance. The figure 
is without the head and lower arms, as well 
as deficient in one of the feet. It has been 
supported on the left side by some appro- 
priate accessory sculpture, and the left thigh 
shews where it had been attached. A re- 
port has spread, that the statue, when in 
separate fragments, was put together when 
the collection was at Burlington House ; 
but if that was done it was te nowit to Mr. 
Hamilton, who, on being advised of it, 
would doubtless have instantly perceived 
its great merits, and brought it into direct 
notice. 

Marks of vivlence, plainly to be observed, 
had injuted the marble before it came to 
England, as is evident immediately over 
the abdomen ; and there are also proofs of 
some instrument having disfigured the 
upper part of the body, above the left 
breast, as well as on the right side under 
the ribs, over the hip. But notwithstand- 
ing thesé acts of barbarism, if they were 
intended as such, or acts of chance by ex- 
cavation, what remains of the surface is of 
the most exquisite nature, and in as puré a 
state as when first from the oth tor’s 
hands, particularly about the thighs, back, 
arms and shoulders; and more so, perhaps, 
than in any other figure in the collection. 

Fancy might go a great way in describing 
this wonder of art. It is well known that 
Praxiteles was in love with Phryne, and 
that he had consented to give her one of 
the most beantiful specimens of his labours, 
but he would not tell her which he held 
in highest estimation. 

Anxious to draw out his opinion, she 
ordered a servant to come and tell him 
abruptly, that his workshops were on fire, 
and great part of his property destroyed. 
As Praxiteles was hastening to the scene of 
supposed conflagration, he discovered that 
his affliction would be but trifling if his Satyr 
and Love should be spared. ‘This declara- 
tion satisfied Phryne, who immediately un- 
deceived him, and, acknowledging her stra- 
tagem, made her election im consequence 
of the discovery; but took the Love ia 
preference to the Satyr. 

This Satyr, Pausanius tells us, was to be 
seen in his time in the street of the Tripods 
at Athens; and would it be tov much a 
stretch of imagimation to consider this ad- 
mirable relique, which was discovered also 
at Athens, as being the Love which Phryne 
had so jadiciously, thewgh cunningly, se- 
lected ? 

The gauntlet ef inquiry has thus been 
thrown ‘down; not with the view for the 
writer of this strieture to defend the idea, 
but te entice other and mere able crities to 
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exert their skill, and justify or disapprove 
of the suggestion. 

It has been asserted that there is a copy 
or repetition of this marble at Rome, called 
the Genius of the Vatican, of which there 
are several casts in London. One of them, 
belonging to Mr. Sass, was brought to the 
Museum, and placed beside the statue, to 
be confronted with it; but it did not by 
any means bear an exact resemblance. 

This beautiful fragment stands then in 
no danger of any rival, as, from the opinion 
of those intelligent judges who investigated 
the comparison, it might be remarked of it 
what Shakespeare makes Richard of Glou. 
cester state of himself, only substituting 
the opposite sense of beauty for deformity : 
“* T have no brother; am like no brother; I 
am myself alone.” 


The indefatigable, painstaking, and in- 
vestigating Pausanias, who seems to have 
enumerated every work of art he saw him- 
self, or ever heard of in Greece, mentions 
that Lysippus made for the Thespians a 
bronze statue of Love; that prior to him 
Praxiteles made one of Pentelic stone; that 
that statue was taken away from the Thes- 
pians by the Roman empiwer Caius, that 
it was restored to them by Claudius, and 
that it was again sent to Rome by Nero, 
sete it was subsequently destroyed by 

re. 

It is clear then that the statue Pausanias 
adverts to was made for a particular people, 
and could not be the Love which Phryne 
had selected. Nor is it likely that she 
would have relinquished a marble which 
Praxiteles had not only given her, but had 
poneees to be one of his works which 

€ most appreciated. It is far more pro- 
bable that she would have preserved it with 
the greatest care, not only in acknowledg- 
ment that she possessed, above the rest of 
the world, the very perfection of this great 
sculptor’s abilities, who was not only the 
pride of Athens, but of all Greece, but with 
the consciousness at the same time, that 
she herself, as Queen of Love, had held 
the artist under the fascination of her 
charms, in complete dominion. 

Much conjecture, notwithstanding, may 
arise, and indeed has arisen, regarding this 
statue. It has already been imagined by 
some to be the Apollo Sauroctheros, or 
Lizard-slayer; but the position of the upper 
arms could in no degree have corresponded 
with that subject. It is more evident, on 
close investigation, that though there may 
be shades of affinity, this statue stands inde- 
pendent of all other known statues : and 
though sundry copies may have been made 
from it, the same fate may have attended 
it as befel great part of the works of Livy 
and other ancient authors, namely, that 
notwithstanding numerous copies had been 
transcribed and distributed in a multitude of 
libraries, no vestige of them remains: they 
are only known to have existed. The very 
notion, then, of the supposed destruction 
of the counterparts of this marble, presum- 
ing this to be an original performance, 
renders the figure infinitely more interest- 
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ing by its fortunate preservation, even in 
its mutilated condition. 

During the time that the Elgin marbles 
were deposited in the building erected tor 
them at Burlington House, they were sadly 
neglected by the inferior persons to whose 
care they were entrusted ; and various small, 
but very important fragments, were either 
allowed to be carried away, or improperly 
taken possession of. And one of the feet, 
or part of both, belonging to this statue, 
disappeared. Happily one vf the feet has 
been recovered, and gives considerable in- 
terest to the statue, in consequence of its 
having been judiciously attached to it by 
Mr. Westmacott. The statue now receives 
its natural support on one leg, which in a 
considerable degree takes away one painful 
sensation arising from beholding mutilated 
extremities, as sensibly strikes the mind 
when we direct our eyes to the Theseus. 

The del‘cacy of the sculpture, the fleshi- 
ness, the observance of nature, and exquni- 
sitely managed contour throughout, so full 
of simplicity and grace, all contribute to 
enhance its value; while there is that ap- 
pearance of elasticity of muscle which 
indicates youth and health in firmness 
without rigidity, consonant to that state 
which is the perfection of early life, and 
which is so difficult to be represented on a 
hard substance, but, when accomplished, 
tells its own story, as in the marble before 
us, outstrips commendation, and, to use 
the words of Mr. Shee, 

Stamps Heav’n's image strong in every line. 

If the remark is allowable, it will stand 
among the surrounding works of Phidias, as 
a sonnet of Petrarch, compared with the 
Paradise Lost, or the Iliad of Homer—most 
beautiful in itself, but not of that com- 
manding description that attaches to the 
superior production of a sublime epic story. 
As a simple independent figure, it may be 
said of it, in the langnage of that animated 
and instructive performance, ‘‘ the Elements 
of Art,” 

Here, midst Art’s wonders, were a choice con- 


ess 
And one bright toil distingnished from the rest, 
Perhaps, though long deciding, we might claim 
For THis the proud priority of fame. 

Should the writer be mistaken with re- 
spect to the excellence or originalit« of this 
statue, (acknowledging the hypothesis of 
its being the work of Praxiteles as his own 
fanciful suggestion) he will be mistaken at 
least with those whose opinions he looks up 
to with respect; who do not decide hastily 
on the emergency, but on the contrary who 
consider with due reflective attention before 
they bring themselves ultimately to deter- 
mine with precision on the value and merit 
of any work of importance. 

Such, Sir, are my sentiments on contem- 
plating this effort of art; and though the 
statement was drawn up to form part of a 
work written ‘‘ On viewing the Elgin 
Marbles, in an appeal to Taste and Truth,” 
T do not hesitate, in this instance, to anti- 
cipate the publication, under the concep- 
tion that my communication wil] be accept- 
able to yourself, as well as to many of your 








readers, were it in no other point of view 
than that of inducing those who have not 
seen the statue, to lose no convenient time 
in their power to gratify themselves with 
the sight of this relique of Grecian perfec. 
tion in sculptural beauty. 
Tam, &c. 

Peter Coxz. 

London, 2d of June, 1818. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A FATHER’S ADIEU 
TO HIS DAUGHTER MARIA ;* 
April 23d, 1818. 


ee ee ee a paternos 
Eja ! age in amplexus cara Maria ! redi. 


Bishop Lowth. 


Ah, dearer to a Father’s heart 
Than all the gifts the world can give, 


Alas! Maria! must we part 

And yet on earth thy Parent live? 
To thee, to every duty true, 

To every Christian virtue dear, 


How shall I bid the last adieu, 
And hovering, trembling, linger here? 


O! thro’ the kindling bloom of youth 
If angel- s ever shone— 

Ingenuous Candour, simple Truth— 
Heaven-born, I hail’d them all thine own. 





Farewell, my Love! again farewell ! 

My faltering tongue would utter more— 
But, as Affection fain would tell 

What Memory sickens to explore ; 


Scenes of thy infant years arise, 

To bring back all my fondest care, 
And I would grasp at fleeted joys, 

A moment sunk in dark despair. 


Yes—but a moment !—Cannot Faith 
The heart-pang soften to a sigh; 
And gild, amidst the shades of Death, 

The gushing tear, the clouded eye? 


And is it not a light illumes— 

Lo gleam on gleam—my dreary hour? 
I see, descending thro’ the glooms, 

The radiance of no earthly Bower. 


And hark—a Spirit see.ns to say— 
Beckoning she waves her lily hand— 

«‘ Come—come, my Father! come away! 
And mingle with our Seraph band!” 


O! ’tis Maria’s self—her smile— 
Her gentle voice—It cannot be! 

A phantom lures me all the while— 
No—no—her accents call on me! 


Icome! O “ dearer to my heart” _ 
Than all the treasures worlds contain— 
Nor Death shall dear Maria part 


From these paternal arms again! 
PoLWHELE. 


* The amiable and accomplished daughter of 


the Rev. Jeremiah Trist, of Behan-park, near 
Tregony, Cornwall. 


—— 





EPIGRAM. 
What news to-day? Why Parliament 
Has been dissoiv’d; a sudden squall! 
*Twas hasty—from the North Pole sent; 
This heat will soon dissolve us all ! 
Fat Tom. 
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MIRA—NO MORE. 
may 1818. 

Ah, Mira! thy young mantling bloom, 
Thine airy form, where Frolic play’d 
Light as yon finch that sleeks her plume, 
And dances thro’ the summer. shade ; 


Thy chesnut hair, whose glossy flow 
blue veins of thy temples kiss’d, 
Or cluster’d, to relieve the glow 
That kindled o’er thy heaving breast ; 


The melti ce, that spoke the soul 
Soft r= oman thy dark eye-lashes, 
And lips that Love’s own nectar stole— 
What are they now—but—dust and ashes ! 
Musavs. 





TO THR CANDLE-SNUFFERS AT DRURY-LANE 
THEATRE. 
Dear Sirs, affairs look very, very dark, 
Both in your speculation and in mine ; 
For though Committees boast of many a Spark, 
Unless through you, I fear we ne’er shall shine. 
Except indeed we see no Peter more, 
But, like the Empire, claim a George’s care, 
A Coalman may our lights a bit restore, 
Though neither heir-at-law, nor nat’ral heir. 


To such brain’d Woodcocks, as have rul’d us still, 
No Cele supplying :—yet it comes to 
Of Coal’s residuum we may have our fil 
In Coke, for litigation and for gas. 
But brighten up, nor ‘ out, brief candle,’ say, 
Burnt down and wasted, not extinguished quite ; 
With better management we'll play and pay 
And dazzle, while these owls descend to night. 
A SuBscRIBER. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


MARIA LOUISA ALBERTINA. 
Neustrelitz, March 11, 1818. 

The illustrious Princess Maria Louisa 
Albertina, widow of the Landgrave George 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, Lady of the Royal 
Prussian Order of Louisa, Grandmother of 
the present amiable and accomplished 
Duchess of Cumberland, born Countess of 
Sengeeananeye and Broich, died 
yesterday morning, at the Grand-Du- 
cal Palace, in the arms of her son, at pre- 
sent in this place, and her grandson, who 
resides here. Her death was occasioned by 
palsy and an inflamation in the lungs. She 
was only three days dangerously ill, and 
endured with the utmost patience and for- 
titude her severe sufferings, which termi- 
nated in a gentle slumber. She was born 
on the 16th of March 1729, and conse- 
quently wanted only five days of complet- 
ne he 





r 89th year; but, notwithstanding 
advanced age, she died too soon for 
her numerous relatives, and all who had 
the happiness to know her, for to know and 
to revere her was the same thing. Asa 
wife, a mother, and a princess, she was one 
of the most distinguished ornaments of her 
sex. Sincere piety, depth of feeling, no- 

ness of sentiment, firmness and strength 
of ¢ n 3 si activity of. mind, 
Preserving to the last all the freshness of 
youth ; true humanity, a constant delight in 
doing good ; a strong sense of all her worldly 
duties, which she punctually fulfilled ; reso- 


lution in sufferings and trials, cena | of 
which she had undergone during her lon 

life; humility of heart in prosperity; an 

unbounded maternal love and tenderness, 
by which she for ever bound to her a nu- 
merous and grateful posterity—such were 
the brilliant virtues with which the deceased 
was in an eminent degree endowed, and 
which so well qualified her to be the mo- 
ther of the many princely descendants who 
mourn her loss in the families of two Em- 
erors, four Kings, two Grand Dukes, four 
ukes, and four Princes. In consequence 
of her union with George, Landgrave of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, to whom she was mar- 
ried on the 16th of March 1748, and who 
died on the 2lst of June 1782, she had the 
singular good fortune to live to see nine chil- 
dren, three sons-in-law, twenty-four grani- 
sons, twelve grandsons-in-law, fifty-six great 
grand-sons, seven great grandsons-in-law, 
and eleven great great grand-sons, amount- 
ing altogether to 122 individuals entitled 
to call her mother. She was united by 
blood to almost all the princely houses of 
Germany, so that there are very few who 
do not in her deplore the loss of a member 
of their family. But still more extensive 
is the sorrow of the numerous individuals 
who regarded her with filial affection. The 


‘| 16th of March, which was her birth-day 


and her wedding-day, is, according to her 
own directions respecting her funeral, also 
to be the day on which her mortal remains are 
to find that peace and repose which her 
blessed spirit has already obtained.— From 
the Neue Strelitzische Anzeigen. 





LIFE OF NIEBUHR. 
(Concluded from No. 71.) 

Thus the plan which he had first laid 
down for the publication of his work was 
changed. He resolved to begin with the 
Description of Arabia. The revolution 
which overthrew Count Bernstorff his pro- 
tector, and placed Strueensée almost upon 
the throne, did not stop him. He did not 
deign to purchase the protection of the 
new Government by a single step, never 
concealed what he thought of it, continued 
the composition of his work, and had the 

leasure to witness the fall of Strueensée 
efore he published it. 

It was in 1772 that the Description of 
Arabia appeared in the German language 
and in Germany, but it did not meet with 
the reception it deserved. The friends of 
Michaelis descried this important work, 
which, like many others, was destined to 
owe its success totime. Niebuhr hoped to 
be indemnified by the approbation of the 
rest of Europe; and he had prepared a 
French translation to obtain it, but this 
translation, made at Copenhagen by a refu- 
gee Clergyman, had a rival in Holland 
They were both bad; and that of Copen- 
hagen, for the benefit of the author, was the 
worst of the two. This rivalry produced 
no advantage to his reputation, and much 
loss to his purse. 

About this time he was on the point of 





being tempted to undertake another expe- 


dition into Africa. The idea was suggested 
to him by an ambassador of the Pacha of 
Tripoli, named Abder Achman Age who 

assed some time at Copenhagen. Niebuhr 
Seta acquainted with him, and received 
from him such interesting information re- 
specting two Musselman empires hidden in 
the interior of that part of the world, and 
respecting the possibility of travelling thi- 
ther, that after carefully committing it to 
writing, he conceived a violent desire to go 
and verify the facts himself, and recon- 
struct the geography of that immense pe- 
ninsula, then limited to the works of Leo 
Africanus, and the Schérif Edrisi, and to the 
conjectures of the illustrious d’Anville. He 
however abandoned this project for a mar- 
riage, which took place in 1773, and consti- 
tuted the happiness of his life. He had two 
children, a daughter, and the author of 
this memoir of his life. 

From this time, entirely employed in the 
publication of his Journey to Arabia, he 
produced the first volume in the following 
vear. In the visit which he made to Leip- 
zig on this occasion, he became acquainted 
with the illustrious Reiske, at that time per- 
secuted or disregarded by his contempora- 
ries, and whom he found better acquainted 
with the language and literature of Arabia, 
than the Arabs themselves. On this occa- 
sion too Niebuhr gave proofs of his disin- 
terestedness ; he printed at his own expense 
the labours of his friend Forskaal, together 
with his own; and he paid a considerable 
sum to a learned Swede, who drew up all 
those parts which related to natural history, 
and suffered new losses by this new publi. 
cation. 

So many expenses, either lost, or of 
which the reimbursement was at least re- 
mote, discouraged him a little. It was not 
till six years afterwards, namely, in 1778, 
that he published the second volume of his 
Journey, which comes down to his arrival 
at Aleppo, and does not conclude it. Nie- 
buhr in fact intended to publish a third and 
last volume of his narrative, which he would 
have enriched with observations on the 
Turkish empire, and the Musselman reli- 
gion, with notices on Abyssinia, which he 

ad collected in Yémen, and with those 
which Abder Achman had communicated 
concerning the interior of Africa. The 
collections of his astronomical observations 
would have concluded this volume, which 
unhappily has never appeared. 


M. Niebuhr gives us several reasons for 
the non-appearance of this third volume. 
His father, tired of the military service, 
and of living at Copenhagen, gave up both, 
and accepted the place of bailiff at Meldorff, 
the chief town of the canton of his country. 
His establishment here, and the rural em- 
ployments resulting from it,. diverted his 
attention from literature and science. Cut 
off from all lite intercourse, sensible to 
the indifference of his country to the first 
fruits of his labours, he did not think of 
prosecuting the continuation of them. Dur- 
ing the American war, he imprudently spe- 
culated in Danish East-India stock, b 





which he lost considerable sums, whic 





rendered him still more averse from risking 


: farther the patrimony of his children. 
he air of the poqniry did not agree with 
the health of his family, and his owa eyes 
were very weak since he had fatigued them 
to excess in copying the iaseriptions at Per- 
sepolis. 

Acireumstance which ought ,itshould seem, 
to have broughthim baek to his first plans, on 
the contrary served to prevent the execution 
of them. M. Boic was appointed Upper 
Bailiff of Meldorff. Niebuhr soon be. 
came intimate with his new neighbour, and 
by this aneans resumed his communication 
with the literary world. But M. Boic was 
publishing at time his Journal called 
the German Museum, and Niebuhr furnish- 
ing him with various extracts from his 
third volume (for insertion in his Journal,) 
gave ap more and more the idea of publish- 
ing the whole. He was also much employ- 
ed in the education of his children, parti- 
eularly of his son, whom he wished to be 
his successor in his travels. 

However, in 1788, the celebrated Her- 
der sent ‘him his Persepolis, and from that 
time Germany began to do him justice. 
But his health now became precarious ; he 
experienced infirmities from which he was 
not wholly free till the age of seventy. 
Lastly, in 1795, the conflagration which 
consumed the magnificent palace of the 
king, and fa of the city of Copenhagen, 
destroyed the engraved plates of his work, 
both published and unpublished, and this 
made it impossible for him to think of com- 
pleting the publication himself. 

Niebuhr had retired to Meldorff in 
1778: he never Jeft this retreat, where he 
died on the 26th of April 1815, at the age 
of eighty-two. Though these thirty-seven 
years were not employed in drawing up the 
rest of his travels, they were not passed 
in idleness: he filled them on the contrary 
with useful and important labours. In his 
office ‘he displayed unalterable mildness of 
disposition, boundless zeal, and perfect dis- 
iuterestedness ; he made and collected 
highly important observations on the agri- 
culture peculiar to the marshy countries 
which ‘he inhabited, and on the successive 
progress of vegetation, in the alluvial lands 
of the Elbe; and notwithstanding the 
weakness of lis sight, prosecuted with in- 
defatigable ardour, at the age of seventy- 
two, the operations of a new survey ordered 
by his government. 

During this time too he sent to M. Zach 
his astronomical observations, which were 
inserted with the greatest eulogiums in the 


Correspondence of that learned astronomer, 
after having been again calculated and veri- 
—~ by M. Burg by means of the lunar 
tables. 


The happiness which Niebuhr enjoyed in 
the banen Wes family was heightened in the 
latter years of his life, by seeing his merit 
recognized by all Europe. He correspond- 
ed with the most illustrious men of letters, 
gua as Doctor Russell, and Major Rena-l! 
in England; M. de Lacy, and M, Boxhie 
du Bocage, at Paris. He.communic:ted to 








the two former and to the last interesting 
notes concerning Asia Minor. 

In 1802 he was elected Foreign Associate 
of the Institute, and felt a degree of joy 
whieh his son has not failed to record. 

Niebuhr’s extreme partiality to the Eng- 
lish, never Jed him to neglect his duties to 
Denmark, which had adopted him, or to 
Germany his first country. He twice re- 
fused very advantageous proposals from 
England to publish his third volume in Eng- 
lish. His son proposed to add to his fa- 
ther’s work all that had not been already 
pt of the materials collected by 

orskaal, besides a general map of Arabia, 
with the translation of an Arabic MS. depo- 
sited by our traveller in the Royal Library 
at Copenhagen ; he calls this MS. The His- 
tory of Zébid: it contains a very important 
part of the history of Yémen during the 
middle ages. M. Niebuhr did not give his 
consent to this plan, till it was too late to 
execute it, and his son does not say whe- 
ther he intends to resume it. 

The Danish government shewed itself 
on several oceasions sensible of the attach- 
ment of Niebuhr to his country. In 1802, 
when provisions became uncommonly dear, 
it made an addition to his salary. In 18.0, 
when he wholly lost his sight, it would not 
accept his resignation of hia office, but 
gave him for his assistant an intimate 
friend, who already aided him in his func- 
tions, so that with his help and that of his 
daughter, he was able to retain his employ- 
ment to the Jast day of his life. 

Such is the succinct outline of the life 
and labour of this celebrated man. In his 
latter years he retained a great memory, all 
the powers of his mind, and more bodily 
strength than is usual at so advanced an 

e: in short, he passed his old age hap- 
pily, surrounded by his family, his friends, 
and his recollections, the just reward of a 
life so well employed, so rich io labour, 
and so adorned by virtues. 





THE DRAMA. 





Drury Lane.—Mr. Kean seems to he 
trying a series of experiments upon the 
ublic at this theatre, not calculated, we 
ear, to augment his reputation. Since our 
last, he has played King John, Alexander 
the Great, Silvester aggerwood, Paul, 
Hamlet, and was advertised for Youn 
Norval:* that is, he has ranted, Ean, 
mimicked. daneed, beheroed, and befarci- 
fied it, till, in truth, we forgot that he was 
the great tragie performer, the prop of 
Drury Lane, and began to view him as one 
of those common drudges who are forced 
into all sorts of characters however unsuited 
to their talents (if they have any,) to the 
no small injury of their popular estimation, 
and disadvantage of the pieces in which 
they thus figure. It is really a pity to see 


* For Thursday; but the theatre shut up on 
that night, as is given out, till Monday ;—in 
fact, altogether, in as far aa the proprietors are 
concerned : if it opens after Monday, it will only 
be for private benefits, but even this is doubtful. 





LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


an actor of Mr. Kean’s abilities so grie. 
vously mistaken or misused. In not one of 
the parts enumerated has he overstepped 
mediocrity, and in some of them he has 
been absolutely below eriticism. His per- 
sonation of King John was almost bur. 
lesque in costume and in acting; his Alex- 
ander outheroded Herod ; his imitations 
were inferior to Sadler’s Wells; his singing 
on a level with Vauxhall; and his horn- 
on such as no Committee of scientific 
Noblemen at the Thatched House could 
possibly applaud. Non omnia possumus 
omnes. Mr. Kean is a clever person, but 
he positively must suffer other performers 
to do something, were it only for the sake 
of variety, and not constitute himself the 
be all, and, as matters look, the end all 
here, at Drury. 


Kean is going abroad, after his country 
engagements; to Italy, and Greece, it is 
said. Wallack is engaged for America, 
and, we believe, Mrs. Davison also. 

Drury Lane Propriztrors.—Another 
meeting of the Proprietors of Drury Lane 
Theatre took place on Monday, when a 
statement of some of their affairs was laid 
before them by the committee previously 
appointed. As far as it went, it developed 
the desperate situation of the concern; 
upon which the assembly resolved, That it 
would be expedient to reduce the corps of 
performers, and diminish the salaries of 
those retained ; to shut the theatre. as 
soon as possible, and not to open again 
without a perfect arrangement with the cre- 
ditors; to borrow 6000/. for this purpose, 
and to entrust the management to one per- 
son properly qualified. We suppose the 
public need not be reminded, 

Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind. 

It has heen mentioned to us, that in tak- 
ing the particulars of a former meeting from 
the daily papers, we did injustice to Mr. 
Dowton. It was Mr. Kean who made the 
bravado offer of 500/. to the Committee, and 
not the admirable Cothedian, of whose ta- 
lents we think too highly not to be sorry if 
we did him wrong in public opinion. Nei- 
ther does Mr. Kean’s speech deserve cen- 
sure; it was a hasty and rather absurd 
effusion, but the motive was most com- 
mendable. 


Covert Garpen.— Several favourite 
performers have taken benefits during the 
week, including Mr. Liston, Mrs.Gibbs, and 
Mr. Emery. We hope the receipts ‘have 
been equal to the merits of three actors un- 
rivalled in their various lines ; ‘but ‘the pre- 
vious benefits, with a few exceptions, have 
not been what the lovers of the drama could 
wish. It is singular that the public do not 
more countenance those who exert thew- 
selves so much to gratify them during 
Lthe season, when their nights come: but 
it is a fact, that the words “ it is a benefit, 
instead of ineiting parties to go to the 
theatre, very generally induce them 10 
stay away. Ths either arises from the fear 
of very mixed audiences, or very cr 
houses ; and we can only regret that the 





latter is not always so valid a reason a5 
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the former. But whatever is the cause, 
the result is unfortunate, and without a 
very strong personal connection, the orna- 
ments of the stage often play to a /oss in- 
stead of a benefit. It should not be so. 





DIGEST OF POLITICS 
AND NEWS. 

On Wednesday, Parliament was dis- 
solved immediately after the Prince Re- 
gent had closed the Session in person. 
The Grand Duke Michel, of Russia, 
who has arrived in England ; the Duchess 
of Cambridge, and her father; and the 
Foreign ambassadors, with many distin- 
guished persons belonging to their courts, 
were present at this grand and impor- 
tant ceremony. The new writs are re- 
turnable on the 4th of August, and the 
spirit of a general election is now abroad 
agitating the land—we hope for its 


The celebrated and excellent com- 
mander General Barclay de Tolly is 
dead. 

Bastide, Jaussion, and Colard, three 
of the horrid murderers of M. Fualdes, 
have been executed. ‘The widow Ban- 
cal is respited in order to be reexamined 
respecting some new prisoners arrested 
on suspicion of being participators in 
this bloody tragedy: the punishment of 
Bax is commuted for twenty years con- 
finement in irons. 


VARIETIES. 


On the 7th of last month the King of Na- 
ples and his brother, Charles IV. ex-king 
of Spain, accompanied by the Prince and 
Princess of Salerno, visited the ancient 
city of Pompeia, through which they were 
conducted in a carriage by the Chevalier 
Arditi. They breakfasted on the spot, 
and particularly examined the three rooms 
recently discovered and excavated, in which 
several admirable specimens of antiquity 
have been found in terra cotta, marble, and 
bronze. The visitors and the place com- 
bined might suggest many reflections on 
human life. 

M. David has painted a great picture of 
the farewell of Eucharis soil Velaadins. 

A Paris publication called the Epheme- 
rides Militaires, a fortnight ago detailed 
the battle of Toulouse among the glorious 
victories achieved bytheFrench arms : 20,000 
French beat 100,000 English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, and killed almost as many men 
as their own number amounted to! ! ! 

A lake has recently been formed in the 
valley of Bagnes en Vallais, in Switzer- 
land: It has been made by the fall of ice 
from the Glacier of Chedroz into the bed of 
the river Drance, which, thus blocked by 
mountains of ice and snow dissolving into 
water, has converted the lower part of the 
py into a lake 7200 feet in length, 630 
feet broad, and 180 feet deep at the great- 
est depth on the 14th of May. 





The murderers of M. Fualdes insist on 
being confessed by a Bishop. Their con- 
sciences they say are as much entangled as 
their affair ; and as there has been so much 
eclat in the trial, an 4dbe is by no means 
sufficient ! 

Sir,—I’m an auld Highlandman, but I 
cannot help that : returning from a long re- 
sidence abroad, I find that most of my 
countrymen have disguised their names, as 
if they were ashamed of them ; maybe they 
have reason, but I cannot help rs nei- 
ther. My present purpose in applying to 
you, whose Journal pleased me very much 
in Jamaica, is toask you when and on what 
occasion it became unfashionable to use the 
noble prefix of Mac. I see nothing now 
but large Ms with little commas stuck up 
on their right shoulders, thus M‘, and very 
seldon a bit of ac, thus M‘; and would 
indeed, Sir, be glad to learn, why I 
should not, without being odd, subscribe 
myself, as ever, 

Your friend and Servant, 
ALEXANDER Mac AtpIne. 
Lime-street, 2d June. 





Anecpots.—Doctor Garth, who was a 
great frequenter of the Wits Coffee House 
(the Cocoa-Tree, in St. James’s-street,) 
sitting there one morning conversing with 
two persons of rank, when Rowe, the poet, 
(who was seldom very attentive to his dress 
and appearance, but still insufferably vain 
of being noticed by persons of consequence) 
entered, and placing himself ina box nearly 
opposite to that in which the Doctor sat, 
looked constantly round with a view of 
catching his eye; but not succeeding, he 
desired the waiter to ask him for his 
snuff-box, which he knew to be a valuable 
one, set with diamonds, and the present of 
some foreign prince; this he returned, and 
asked for so repeatedly, that Garth, who 
knew him well, perceived the drift, 
and accordingly took from his pocket a 
pencil, and wrote on the lid the two Greek 
characters @ P (phirho,) which so mortified 
the poet that he quitted the room. 


~ LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. _ 





We are desired to state, that the Second 
Volume of Archdeacon Coxe’s Memoirs of 
John Duke of Marlborough, with his Ori- 
ginal Correspondence, collected from the 
Family Records at Blenheim, and other au- 
thentic Sources, illustrated with Portraits, 
Maps, and Military Plans, will be published 
by Messrs. Longman and Co. on Tuesday, 
the 30th inst.—The Third and last Volume 
will be ready in November. 





ROMAN NUMERALS. 
Rome, May 6th. 
An Essay which Dr. Jos.de Matthzis read 
in the Archaelogical Society at Rome on 
the 29th of February 1818, has now been 
published by Bourlié under the title of 
Sull origine de’ numeri Romani, (On the 
Origin of the Roman Numerals) 36 pages in 
4to. and a lithographic print. The author 





attempts to prove that the Roman Nume- 





rals, as well as the aneient Etruscan, origi- 
nate in the nails which the above-men- 
tioned nations, in the earliest period of their 
history, caused to have fixed annually by 
their magistrates, not for chronological pur- 
poses, the first in the Temple of Jupiter, 
the last at Vulsinium (Bolsena) in the Tem- 
ple of Nurtia, their Goddess of Fortune. 

M. Charles Malo has announced a French 
translation of Horace Walpole’s Letters to 
G. Montagu, lately published. Rob Roy 
has been translated, and is read with great 
avidity in Paris. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
JUNE. 
Thursday, 4—Thermometer from 43 to 79. 
Barometer from 30, 34 to 30, 38. 
Wind S. and SE. 3.—Clear. 
Friday, 5—Thermometer from 45 to 77. 
Barometer from 30, 50, stationary. 
Wind E. $.—Clear. 
Saturday, 6—Thermometer from 44 to 72. 
Barometer from 30, 50 to 30, 47. 
Wind N. and NE. $.—Clear. 
Sunday, 7—Thermometer from 45 to 75. 
Barometer from 30, 47 to 30, 40. 
Wind N. and NE. 4.—Clear. 
Monday, 8—Thermometer from 51 to 72. 
Barometer from 30, 47 to 30, 43. 
Wind E. and NE. 1.—Clear. A strong coloured 
halo (particularly towards the zenith) was formed 
by two, but soon disappeared. 
Tuesday, 9—Thermometer from 48 to 74. 
Barometer from 30, 44 to 30, 41. 
Wind EbN, 1.—Clear. 
W¥ ednesday, 10—Thermometer from 48 to 77. 
Barometer from 30, 42 to 30, 35. 
Wind E. 3.—Clear. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor of the Literary Gazette will 
be ready to treat on the subject of the 
‘* Original Papers.”—Should they not suit 
his purpose, he may perhaps be able to serve 
the author in another way, as an acknow- 
ledgment for the favour of his past commu- 
nications. 

Bertrand must have unluckily deposited 
all his humour upon that small space of his 
letter sheet which goes under the seal: this 
was the only part we could not read, and 
there was no wit any where else. 

Bal’s complaint is not well founded : it is 
a pleasure to lose such readers as he de- 
scribes. They are weak and peremptory 
persons indeed, who will not allow that 
liberty of opinion to others which they so 
noisily claim for tnemselves. Our strict 
impartiality in literary, and thorough inde- 
pendence in party matters (with which we 
meddle as seldom as possible, and only when 
united with literature) are too distinct to 
need assertion. 

*,* Mr. Valpy, having received se- 
veral letters from Correspondents relative 
to articles in our Gazette, begs us to state, 
that he has not, nor ever had, any interest 
in the publication. He was the Printer 
only of our first year’s Numbers. 


JOHN ADAMS. 
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